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Fifth Estate note: We usually 
don't print letters of this length, but 
thought this encapsulated the sexual 
immiseration suffered by many. We 
don't offer advice in this matter, but 
invite others to suggest how best to 
navigate sex and partnering. 


NOSEK 

I am a white, 28-year-old, cis-male 
anarchist living in a large Midwestern 
city. I take part in an infoshop, I've been 
in Black Blocs, and generally try to live 
by the principles of the philosophy of 
anarchy. 

In my life and in my organizing, I 
oppose fascism and patriarchy. I write 
because of the contradiction I feel 
regarding my sex life which is almost 
exclusively through pornography. I've 
never had a full sexual experience 
with either a man or a woman, so it is 
through images of other people hav¬ 
ing sex that I achieve climax. I'm not 
addicted to porn and don't watch it 
excessively; only when I want to have 
an orgasm. 

I was shocked when I read about 
incel men and the murderous rage they 
perpetrated against women in several 
cities over the last few years. Incel for 
anyone who doesn't know, stands for 
"involuntarily celibate." 

Men like me who desire sex with a 
woman, but for one reason or another 
can't find a willing partner. I'm not an¬ 
gry at women the way the incel guys 
are and I certainly don't identify with 
their male superiority or their belief 
that women enjoy torturing men by 
denying them sex. 

I consider myself a gentle person 



Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth 
Estate, POB 201016, 

Ferndale Ml 48220 

All formats accepted including typescript & 
handwritten. 

Letters may be edited for length. 

although I'm quite large and a little 
over weight. I'm probably not the most 
attractive man, but that doesn't seem to 
be an impediment for other guys who 
find relationships. The truth be told, I 
don't know how to approach a woman 
in a romantic way. 

I am friends and comrades with 
women in our local anarchist move¬ 
ment, but when I'm in the company of 
a woman, I haven't a clue how to move 
beyond comradeship and fearful that 
my female comrade will think I'm a sex¬ 
ist because I'm not interested in her as 
a person, but as a sex object. 

So, it's off to the porn site. This 
works better for me than imagining sex 
with a woman I know since I really can't 
imagine her having sex with me. But, 
watching a couple or threesome have 
sex is enough to serve the purpose. 

Pornography is stunning in many 
ways. I just saw that of the top ten web 
sites in the US, four of them are porn on 
a list that includes Google and Yahoo. 

So, this means millions of men are 


going to these sites for the same 
reason I am. Someone has to ex¬ 
plain to me how this makes money 
for the sites since all of the videos 
are free to watch. 

The porn sites list categories of sex 
to cater to the different preferences 
of the male viewers, and, like is 
often said, a lot of it isn't in keeping 
with anarchist values since much of it 
is patriarchal. I wonder though if it is 
much different than the actual relation¬ 
ships that exist in our society. Both a 
mirror and an affirmation, which isn't 
good. 

I only watch videos in which the sex 
is portrayed in a manner I'd like to be 
in; loving and lustful, but with equality 
for the woman. 

I know porn is supposed to objectify 
women, but I feel it's me being con¬ 
trolled by the images. Here are young, 
incredibly beautiful young women with 
the attributes of movie stars—thou¬ 
sands of them; maybe hundreds of 
thousands. 

Why would they be doing acts that 
have such social disapproval, and are 
permanent? It can't be for the money 
and it's hard to believe they're all co¬ 
erced. 

I know Fifth Estate isn't an advice 
column, but have I replaced Christian 
guilt with anarchist guilt? Am I hurting 
anyone by watching what looks like 
adults having consensual sex and, in 
the ones I watch, really enjoying them¬ 
selves. 

I want a real relationship, but don't 
know how to achieve that goal, so for 
now, it's the porn sites for my sex life. 

Continued on P. 46 
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About This Issue 

As opposed to the mechanistic, cold, pseudo-scientific dogma of 
Marxists and others, we know that the urge for revolution has to come 
from a deeper place in our lives. The Spanish anarchists said they had “a 
new world in their hearts,” which provided a vision for their struggles. 
The idea of re-enchantment of the world mirrors that longing as a 
prefiguring of what we want. We dedicate this issue to those in the past 
who have fought for a new world and to those today who continue in 
their footsteps. 

Thanks To All Who Made This Issue Possible 

The Fifth Estate continues expanding its circulation. None of 
it would be possible without the many hands which touch each 
issue—our writers, editors, designers, proofreaders, artists, and 
photographers. And, our effort would have little impact if not for 
our subscribers, Sustainers, readers, and distributors. The communal 
connection is what drives this publication forward. 

About The Cover 

James Koehnline, is a Seattle artist known for book and CD cover 
art (Autonomedia, Bill Laswell, and others). He is the editor of Gone 
to Croatan ; and the creator of the Jubilee Saints Calendar which is in 
its 27th year. The Fifth Estate first published his work nearly 40 years 
ago and has continued through the decades with graphics and covers. 
Facebook or jkoehnline@isomedia.com 

Call For Submissions: Fall 2019 Fifth Estate 

We seek analytical articles, news reports, essays, poetry, and 
fiction on a variety of subjects consistent with the views of this 
publication. Also, art, graphic illustrations, and photos. 

Please read our writer s guidelines at FifthEstate.org before 
submitting. 

Send manuscripts for short articles and proposals for longer 
essays, along with graphics to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, 
POB 201016, Ferndale MI 48220. 

Deadline: October 1,2019 
Publication Date: October 15, 2019 
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The Fifth Estate is an anti-profit, anarchist project published by a 
volunteer collective of friends and comrades. 
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Special Online Essay 

at FifthEstate.org 


David Watson - “An Incinerator Closes: The 
Eco-Apocalypse Continues” 

In depth account of a 30-year struggle to close a 
Detroit incinerator focusing on the city’s history, 
ecological issues, critique of technology, and how 
radicals dealt with a reformist battle. 
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Hope Springs Forth From Fire 



Mutual Aid & Disaster Response to California's Deadiest Wild Fire 


■photo: Marin Hambley 


DANA WILLIAMS 

C n November 8, 2018, a deadly wildfire—called the 
Camp Fire because it began on Camp Creek Road— 
swept the western Sierra Nevada foothills in northern 
California. The fires spark originated with Pacific Gas 8c 
Electric power transmission lines that ignited dry vegetation 
on a particularly windy day. 

Wildfires have become more prevalent and deadly in re¬ 
cent years due to human-fueled climate chaos. Drought con¬ 
ditions have created a tinderbox on much of North America’s 
West Coast. 

One of the small cities torched by the Camp Fire was Par¬ 
adise, 175 miles northeast of San Francisco. The city gover- 
emment had failed to act on an earlier mandate to improve 
and expand evacuation routes. As a consequence, people 
died, partly because they could not quickly escape on the 
clogged roads toward nearby Chico. 

As in most disasters, people who are not trained as first 
responders were the first heroes along with the profession¬ 
als. Mutual aid in the first hours and days of the fire was 
key; trash collectors rescued trapped elderly people, nurses 
rushed to evacuate patients from a hospital, and many risked 
their lives to help others escape on foot. The communities 
surrounding Paradise and other devastated areas opened their 
hearts, homes, closets, and arms to help people. 

In Chico, parking lots and churches organically developed 
into drop-off centers for people wanting to “do something” 
and as shelters for evacuees, who established squatter camps 
composed of recreational vehicles, tents, and other make¬ 
shift structures. 

One group formed in response to this crisis was North Val¬ 


ley Mutual Aid (NVMA). Shortly after the fire swept through 
Paradise, residents called a public meeting in Chico at Black¬ 
bird, a cafe/bookshop run by an anti-authoritarian collective, 
to discuss what the community response could and should 
be. Individuals who attended took inspiration from Mutual 
Aid Disaster Relief (MADR), which had given a workshop 
presentation in Chico on this very topic, ironically only a few 
weeks before the fire. 

NVMA chose a decentralized approach, encouraging the 
formation of working groups to pursue various initiatives 
and projects in line with their values, which were borrowed 
directly from MADR. These include solidarity not charity, 
self-determination, leadership from below, horizontality, au¬ 
tonomous direct action, intersectionality, sustainability, dual 
power, and collective liberation. The community wasted lit¬ 
tle time launching into action. Chico-based anarchist pub¬ 
lisher AK Press circulated a fundraising call that raised over 
$50,000 in a few short weeks. 

adicals throughout the region showed up in Chico, 
ready to get their hands dirty. Some of the early 
NVMA projects included support for various encampments, 
especially a large one that grew in Chico’s Walmart parking 
lot, psychological and emotional support via conversations 
with and listening to survivors, providing herbal 
medicine, and a childcare collective that minded children 
while stressed parents ran errands or had “date nights.” 

Walmarf s private security and the city of Chico disap¬ 
proved of NVMA’s support for those staying in the Walmart 
camp and sought to evict the evacuees soon after the fire. 
According to one organizer, the group helped evacuees raise 
tents out of the mud, created a heating tent with drinks and 
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The immediate aftermath of a disaster provides a vision of how 
we all could be with each other: immediate, present, caring, 
indignant at injustice, b filled with solidarity. 


food, and respected resident’s choices: 

“When people didn’t want to heed the eviction we of¬ 
fered support,” they said. “[W]hen it became apparent that 
everyone would be removed with or without their consent we 
helped with rides and shared the different options available. 
When other encampments were evicted (even longer term 
encampments of previously unhoused people) we offered 
emotional support and documented the actions of [Chico] 
law enforcement. When an emergency shelter opened for a 
couple of weeks, we were there every night cooking food for 
everyone.” 

NVMA’s support at the Walmart camp compelled the 
company to donate money for a shelter. 

A uthorities responded with paternalism and paranoia. 
/^^The Butte County Sheriff’s office tweeted about an 
unrelated arrest with the hashtag #CampFire during the 
crisis, stoking irrational looting fears. Some NGO-run camps 
prevented “un-authorized” entry and searched those who did. 
The local university president articulated a not in my backyard 
opposition to locating a homeless shelter near the campus. 

The two biggest consequences of the Camp Fire were (1) 
the ruined communities and environment, and (2) the huge 
housing crisis it has exacerbated. Paradise is barely 
inhabited, as most houses burned down, the water 
has been poisoned, and former residents have en¬ 
tered a diaspora. 

Nearby Chico, which grew by nearly 20 per¬ 
cent after the Fire, already had a severe housing 
crisis of home shortages, increasing rents, and a 
homeless population larger than shelter capacity. 

Due to the Fire, housing prices and rents have sky¬ 
rocketed, and a reactionary attitude has taken hold 
among some to distinguish between the “deserv¬ 
ing” homeless (from the Camp Fire) and the “un¬ 
deserving” (those homeless pre-Fire). 

The challenges anti-authoritarians in NVMA 
faced were related to the much harder problem of 
creating long-term shelter and housing, and burn¬ 
out from the initial months of intensive carework. 

But, as of the Fire’s sixth month anniversary, the 
group has re-organized. It now also aims to redirect 
funds and people power toward other non-NVMA 
projects that reflect its values. 

And, it is pushing forward on projects address¬ 
ing the still-existing needs of evacuees and others 
affected by the housing shortage, as well as strate- 


gizing how to respond to the next disaster. 

The immediate aftermath of a disaster provides a vision 
of how we all could be with each other: immediate, present, 
caring, indignant at injustice, and filled with solidarity. But, 
there are difficulties with keeping such passions long-term, 
with normalizing our extraordinary tendencies to regular 
times. 

Particularly, the challenge is to maintain and proliferate 
a generosity of spirit, the collective strength to dream about 
radically-transformed futures, and the willingness to keep 
building the road toward justice and freedom. 

Communities that can build their organizational capaci¬ 
ties—independent of city governments, large NGOs, corpo¬ 
rate philanthropy, and charismatic leaders—will be best suit¬ 
ed to extend solidarity to whomever needs it and whenever, 
whether in times of disaster or not. 

Thanks to NVMA participants who shared their thoughts 
for this article. 

Dana Williams lives in Chico, California and is the author 
of Black Flags and Social Movements [Manchester University 
Press, 2017). 



The Camp Fire was also a health and environmental disaster. Smoke 
from the deadly fire resulted in widespread air pollution throughout the 
San Francisco Bay Area and Central Valley. 
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1492,1513.1619.2019—It's all connected 


FRANK JOYCE 


^ A any are marking 2019 as the 400 th anniversary 
of the arrival of the first captured Africans 
/ ▼ ■Lin Jamestown. So, even more than usual, 
we will hear chattel slavery referred to as the nations 
original sin. 

It isn’t. 

That framing is itself a window into the white way 
of thinking. It’s meant to perpetuate the mythologies 
of Christianity. That doctrine incorporates the belief 
that humans are flawed, weak and often badly behaved. 
And, since that’s God given, it will always be true. 

Slavery as original sin also meshes with the com¬ 
forting and frequently invoked observation that other 
humans in other times and places also have enslaved 
each other. Which fits like a glove with ignoring what 
is so distinctive about slavery as practiced in what is 
now the U.S. New World slavery truly was innovative 
in its correlation with skin color and with capitalism. 

As if that weren’t enough, the U.S. version added 
slave breeding and a multi-generational domestic slave 
trade which was vastly larger than the African slave 


On the 

Origins 

of the 
So-called 

United 

States 

of 

America 


trade. To this day, most Americans believe that the 
overwhelming majority of those enslaved came from 
Africa, either directly or via the Caribbean. Not so. 
More than 95 percent of the enslaved were born in 
what is now called the United States. 

T he original sin trope also serves to affirm the 
patriarchal, male monotheistic driven perspective 
that is the main point of the Adam and Eve Judeo/ 
Christianity story. The replacement of gods (plural) 
and goddesses (plural) with the requirement that only 
one male god be worshipped was a profound turning 
point in human history. It is foundational to the 
evolution of race-based capitalism as well. 

Finally, the original sin meme serves to deflect or 
outright deny that white supremacy and white nation¬ 
alism are core values of the nation state now known as 
the United States of America. 

So, that’s the problem with the sin part. What’s 
even worse, is the original part. 

Those who want to maintain the myth of the 
founders’ democratic ideals as a basis for their current 
politics express shock when the centrality of slavery to 
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the creation of what is now called the United States is sug¬ 
gested. And, central it was. 

But was it more important than the stealing of land from 
the native people? In the creation of the mythology system 
of whites as a superior, chosen category of homo sapiens, 
didn’t the racializing of the Indigenous also play a role, in¬ 
cluding within the structure of the nation state itself? 

To put it another way, doesn’t what happened between 
1492 and 1619 matter? It sure does. 

Sometimes the obvious isn’t. But without the develop¬ 
ment of transatlantic navigation and ship construction, there 
could not have been a slave trade to the New World in the 
first place. 

Nor could it have flourished without the ever growing 
occupation by the Europeans of the land already occupied by 
Indigenous people. 

A key date in that process was the arrival in 1513 of the 
Spanish in what is now St Augustine, Florida. Which soon 
enough gets us through Plymouth Rock, Jamestown, and 
other colonizer milestones to the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1776. 

V ery few U.S. Americans know that the Declaration of 
Independence finishes its list of grievances against the 
King of England with this last straw complaint: “He has 
excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeav¬ 
oured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci¬ 
less Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an un¬ 
distinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions.” 

Fewer still have any idea how important dealing with 
Indians was to the creation of the U.S. Constitution. Such 
information is certainly not part of any educational curric¬ 
ulum from 8 th grade civics class through getting a PhD in 
American history. For that matter, it’s not exactly obvious 
from reading the Constitution itself. 

One thing you may vaguely recall from your first civics 
class is that the Constitution replaced the Articles of Con¬ 
federation. The Articles, we were taught, failed for reasons 
somehow having to do with not giving the Federal govern¬ 
ment sufficient military and taxing power. 

With appreciation to Roxanne Dunbar Ortiz for alerting 
me to a brilliant 2014 article in the Duke Law Journal\ “The 
Savage Constitution” by Gregory Ablavsky, we can now bet¬ 
ter understand just how central was the the so-called Indian 
question to the Articles’ failure and thus the making of the 
Constitution. 

Like most, I have always thought the origin of the never 
ending battle over states rights was because the Southern 
states feared federal power as a threat to slavery. True, but 
only up to a point. 

In the late 1700s and early 1800s, many of the colonies 
that became states were more concerned with who had the 
authority to make deals—or not—with Indian nations. 


Those who want to 
maintain the myth of the 
founders democratic ideals as 
a basis for their current politics 
express shock when the 
centrality of slavery to the 
creation of what is now called the 
United States is suggested. 


Among the Federalists, James Madison and Alexander 
Hamilton had important differences on this question. As 
Ablavsky explains, more than Madison, Hamilton thought 
Federal power could and should, “turn to arms if necessary” 
to instill the “fear and terror” required to enable settler colo¬ 
nizers to seize territory from Indians and hold on to it. 

E ssentially, Hamilton’s view prevailed in the process that 
produced the Constitution. Once enacted, however, it 
was by no means certain that the Constitution would be rat¬ 
ified. 

Georgia made the difference. What won the Georgians 
over was a promise. In Georgia and beyond to the outer¬ 
most frontiers reached by the settlers, the colonizers believed 
that help in controlling Indians would come from the newly 
created government. “Many backcountry leaders, then, sup¬ 
ported the new constitution based on the self-interested cal¬ 
culation that the new federalist government would fulfill the 
Federalists’ promises and defend them against ‘murdering 
savages,”’Ablavsky says. 

Later, according to Ablavky’s analysis, the architect of the 
Trail-of-Tears, President Andrew Jackson, invoked the ratifi¬ 
cation process. “Indian removal, Jackson informed Congress 
in 1830, was ‘a duty which this Government owes’the states 
as it ‘was part of the compact which made them members of 
our confederacy.’” 

Why does this matter? 

We are in a moment where it is both important and pos¬ 
sible to broadly discredit white supremacy in favor of some¬ 
thing far better, so it matters a lot. 

Perhaps the greatest single misunderstanding of white su¬ 
premacy, especially by well-meaning whites, is the difficulty 
in understanding it as a dynamic system . As such, white su¬ 
premacy is complex and adaptive. Given that it has lasted for 
more than 500 years that should seem obvious. 
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It isn’t obvious though because the white way of think¬ 
ing creates its own sub-systems to conceal and confuse those 
within it and even those outside of it. Since we have a frag¬ 
mented view of white supremacy, we keep being surprised 
when the disease comes roaring back after one or 
another symptom has been treated. ^ 

Because it is dynamic as opposed to stat¬ 
ic, over the centuries, white supremacy has 
become its own kind of melting pot. It 
combines anti-black with anti-red with 
anti-yellow with anti-brown on an 
as-needed basis. It can shift from one 
gear to another quite smoothly. 

Within the context of immigration, 
for example, the Chinese were once at 
the top of the most despised list. Later, 
they joined other Asians as members of 
the good minority. Hispanics can be white or 
brown depending on circumstances. Likewise 
with Arab Americans. That’s the thing about social 
constructs like race. 


Since we have 

' fragmented view of white \ 
supremacy, we keep being ' 
surprised when the disease 
conies roaring hack after onej 
another symptom 
has heen treated. 




of thinking. Along with the other components of white su¬ 
periority, especially anti-black white supremacy, it deeply 
corrupts our sense of hope and possibility. It limits the ca¬ 
pacity of many white people to assimilate into a richer and 
more successful way of relating to other humans and, 
for that matter, #//living things. 

How do we get to a better place? It starts 
with rejecting the disgusting beliefs the 
United States birthed from the begin¬ 
ning. 


more succe 
for th; 


Frank Joyce, is a lifelong Detroit 
based activist and writer. He is co-ed¬ 
itor with Karin Aguilar-San Juan of The 
People Make the Peace: Lessons from the 
Vietnam Anti-War Movement, which has 
just been translated into Vietnamese. 

Heidelberg Project - Detroit 


M ost U.S. Americans are oblivious to the importance 
of fear and hatred toward Indians in building the 
extremely potent U.S. version of white supremacy. That ig¬ 
norance, however, does not diminish the importance of that 
history. Its long tail is very much still with us. 

As University of Pennsylvania law professor Maggie 
Blackhawk points out, unlike pro-slavery and pro-Jim Crow 
segregation laws, legislation allowing the abuse of Indians 
has never been overturned by the U.S. Supreme Court. In¬ 
deed, the plenary powers derived from the Constitution used 
against Native people are currently being invoked by federal 
courts to justify Donald Trump’s mistreatment and exclusion 
of Muslim and South American immigrants. 

Anti-Indian white supremacy isn’t just embedded in the 
law. It’s baked into every nook and cranny of the white way 


We Wait 


BARBARA HENNING 

—and wait—for the wild power of nature— Om nama Shivaya —anything—could happen—to turn around—scream our lungs 
ou t— protesters in Gaza—under the burning—midday sun— Om Nama Shivaya —gun shots into the crowd—turn it off—turn it 
on—social programs slashed—corporate greed—protections for the environment—eliminated—the EPA rolls back—and David 
Buckel—self-immolates—in the meadow—in the park— Om Nama Shivaya— this winter—the coldest—since 1961—everyday 
when I hit—the sidewalk—I think—it will never end—and yet—slowly and surely—the temperature will rise—and the might and 
mystery—of the cold wind—will surely spread— Shiva—Brahma—Narayana— their seeds everywhere— Shiva—Brahma—Om 
nama Narayanaya — 

Barbara Henning is the author of four novels, most recently a novel, Just Like That , and seven collections of poetry. A for¬ 
mer Detroiter, she lives in Brooklyn and teaches for Long Island University, barbarahenning.com 
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Volunteers and trainees in front of the Berkeley Free Clinic. 


that impact multiple sections are han¬ 
dled at all-clinic meetings, which make 
decisions by majority vote. 

Since were a large collective, change 
at the level of the entire clinic happens 
slowly, but the system of small sections 
makes it possible to implement projects 
without having to overcome the inertia 
of a large collective. The majority of our 
funding comes from individual donors 
and private grants, which gives us the 
freedom to use our money the way we 
choose. 

Since our services are free, we do not 
deal with insurance companies, freeing 
us from certain government regulations. 
For example, we are not required to call 
the cops if someone reports being as¬ 
saulted. We see roughly 4,000 patients 
a year with an annual budget of about 
$400,000, and the majority of those 
people are houseless, undocumented, 
and/or uninsured. 


Mutual Aid Meets Health Care 

Berkeley Free Clinic at 50 

FINN BLACK 

T he Berkeley Free Clinic (BFC) is an all-volunteer, worker-owned col¬ 
lective that provides free medical and dental care, peer counseling, and 
information in Berkeley, Calif. We were founded in May 1969 on the 
ideas that healthcare is a human right, that professional licensing is 
not required to provide good medical care, and that medicine should not alienate 
people from their bodies. 

Unlike most free clinics, which are usually run by medical schools and staffed 
by physicians, our services are provided by lay people whom we train in basic 
clinical skills. Although we do not provide comprehensive medical care, we are 
able to meet the needs of people in our community who would otherwise be 
forced to go to the emergency room for simple problems like rashes and coughs. 

Our model of care dismantles the power dynamics in medicine in which 
professionals serve as knowledge holders. We work to demystify healthcare, in¬ 
volving clients in learning about their bodies and helping them make informed 
decisions. As we turn 50, we’ve been reflecting on our history, values, and how 
to stay strong and relevant in a gentrified Berkeley that looks very different from 
the Berkeley of 1969. 

At any given time, the BFC consists of roughly 250 members organized into 
12 sections which specialize in providing direct services or logistics. Sections 
conduct their own recruitment, training, and decision making processes while 
drawing on the clinic’s physical and financial resources to provide services. Issues 


W e were founded on May 25,1969 
in response to the People’s Park 
riots, when a group of street medics set 
up an emergency field hospital in a local 
elementary school. Most of our first 
members were Vietnam War veterans 
who had been trained as combat medics 
and gotten involved in the anti-war 
movement upon returning home. 

Although the BFC began as a street 
medic response to police brutality, we 
soon began providing general medical 
care to people in Berkeley who other¬ 
wise lacked access. Initially, we provided 
24 hour urgent and emergency care 
along with an evening drop-in clinic. 
There was a peer counseling program 
called Radical Approaches to Psychi¬ 
atry and a team that provided 24 hour 
response to psychiatric emergencies, 
drug overdoses, and bad acid trips. We 
had a network of dentists who would 
see patients for free, a drug-information 
hotline, and an information and refer¬ 
rals system that linked new arrivals to 
Berkeley with places to crash. 

In the first two years of its exis¬ 
tence, power and knowledge within 
the BFC was held by military veterans. 
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New members had to individually apprentice 
themselves to a medic, which led to an exclusive 
structure. Even though the clinic was in theory 
anti-authoritarian, individuals who could make 
the biggest time commitments gained the most 
institutional knowledge and authority, even if that 
authority wasn’t formally acknowledged. 

Throughout our history, a challenge of being a 
non-hierarchical collective is that when hierarchy 
does manifest itself, it doesn’t tend to happen in a 
way that is consensual and accountable. 

In 1970, however, a group of radical feminists 
approached the clinic to start a women’s reproductive 
night. This group, which at its peak was 120 members strong, 
brought a critical analysis of gender and power dynamics to 
the clinic and pushed for collective decision making and an 
end to the apprenticeship system. Most of the original mili¬ 
tary trained member left as a result of these changes and the 
clinic became much easier to get involved with. 

I n the 1980s, the BFC began to shrink. Prior to then, the 
clinic received government funding, but Reagan’s budget 
cuts caused a financial crisis that forced an elimination of 
the night shifts. Reductions in welfare programs also made 
it harder for people to drop out of the workforce and devote 
their time to unpaid projects. 

The clinic continued to cut back on services through the 
1990s, when daytime and afternoon shifts disappeared and 
the clinic adopted its current evening and weekend schedule. 
In 2005, word spread that BFC alumni often went on to 
attend top medical schools. Pre-medical students at U.C. 
Berkeley began joining to gain clinical experience and now 
make up over half of our volunteer applicants. Although 
pre-medical and anarchist are not mutually exclusive cate¬ 
gories, we now get more applications from folks who aren’t 
specifically interested in anarchist projects. 

The high proportion of students led to higher turnover, 
and thus a loss of institutional memory and a constant need 
to train more volunteers. Due to higher turnover, the BFC 
entered a period where many sections were in survival mode, 
struggling to train enough members to remain sustainable. 

As we near our 50 th Anniversary, several things have hap¬ 
pened that seem to indicate a new era of revitalization at the 
clinic. One of these events is U.C. Berkeley’s plan to develop 
People’s Park. Seemingly unaware of our history, the univer¬ 
sity has reached out to BFC several times looking for our 
support. They asked us to conduct outreach to the unhoused 
folks in the park, hoping to show that the people they are 
displacing were offered services. 

More insidiously, they offered to give us a space for the 
clinic in the new development. Although our current build¬ 
ing is condemned for demolition and we are unsure of what 
the future holds, we declined the offer. 


The Berkeley Free Clinic was born 
from rioting ^fittingly, the need to 
fight fascists in the streets spurred us 
to return to our roots as street medics. 

% 

The numerous Antifa demonstrations that occurred in 
Berkeley in 2017 also brought new energy to the clinic. 

The BFC was born from rioting and fittingly, the need to 
fight fascists in the streets spurred us to return to our roots 
as street medics. We made connections with other health 
workers in the streets, and some joined BFC and brought 
fresh energy to the clinic. 

he past two years have seen the formation of a trans 
health collective, street medic and overdose prevention 
workshops, a program to provide outreach medical services 
at homeless encampments, initiatives to provide mutual aid 
to sex worker organizations, and a deepening of our connec¬ 
tions to other radical organizations in the Bay Area. 

One of the beautiful things about being an anarchist col¬ 
lective is that we understand how to survive in the margins 
and do more with less. Despite the financial challenges of 
surviving in a gentrified city, the radical imagination is still 
our most valuable resource and the biggest limit on what we 
can do is our sense of what is possible. 

Our continued existence is contingent not on money but 
on creative and enthusiastic folks getting involved. If you’d 
like to learn more about how to join our collective, visit 
berkeleyfreeclinic.org. We have open information sessions 
every third Monday at 7:30pm and are located at 2339 Du¬ 
rant Ave, Berkeley, Calif. 94707. 

Finn Black is an anarchist geographer and public health 
worker. They have been a member of the Berkeley Free Clin¬ 
ic's HIV Prevention Services section since 2015, where they 
serve as a street medic and as a peer advocate for people 
living with HIV. 
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From Fifth Estate # 300, December 1979, when the U.S. was 
ramping up another war with Iran. 


Thousands of articles <5"graphics are 
accessible dating hack to 1965 

Fifth Estate Archive 
on the Web 


S ome readers have wondered why 
a print publication with such a 
strong, longtime criticism of mod¬ 
ern technology would bother with a 
website. 

We are certainly not counting on it 
for building the social cooperation and 
solidarity we so desperately need to 
go beyond the current doomsday des¬ 
tination of modern societies. For this 


T his also includes 
those with print lim¬ 
itations, which include 
people with reading 
limitations such as dys¬ 
lexia, those with visual 
impairments who use 
text to speech screen 
readers and screen 
magnification programs, 
and those with allergies 
to paper and ink. 

People with such 
challenges live in all 
parts of the world. 

There are now over 
three thousand articles 
from more than 130 
issues posted on the site. Look for the 
Archive link in the menu bar at the top 
of all pages. Articles from back issues 
can be found, grouped by the issue in 
which they were published. All of the 
articles in the most recent issue are put 
online by the time the next issue comes 
out. And we continue to post articles 
from back issues. 

All articles can be easily read on¬ 


itwill be necessary to 
create and nurture the 
direct bonds between 
living beings so vital 
for re-enchanting the 
world. 

The Fifth Estate as 
a project has been 
and continues to be 
dedicated to providing 
written texts and graph¬ 
ics to help inspire con¬ 
versations and physical 
activities to foster anar¬ 
chistic bonds. 

The website is an 
extension of this goal. 
The priority is shar¬ 
ing texts with people 
in many parts of the 
world, those who do not 
otherwise have access 
to the FE's old or new 
issues. 


One of the 130 issues scanned so far. 
This one, dated May 29,1969, reported 
on the muderous assault by Berkeley, Calif, 
cops on Peoples Park. Available in the 
Fifth Estate archive. 

line or copied for printing or saving 
on a personal device. They can also be 
shared with friends and acquaintances 
by email or social media. 


W hile we believe in the great 
importance of preserving and 
archiving printed material, we also 
consider it valuable to preserve the 
content in widely-accessible electronic 
form for current and future reference. 

reading past articles that challenge 
the plagues of domination and hier¬ 
archies in many areas of life may help 
to expand our capacity to imagine and 
create the new world we desire. We 
hope that the Fifth Estate 
Archive can contribute to this endeavor. 

We invite you to access the archive 
for information, history, research, or 
just enjoyment to see what radical and 
anarchist opposition to the 
prevailing order looked like over the 
decades. 

For instance, FE articles critiquing tech¬ 
nology stretch back over 40 years. You 
can find them by typing "technology" 
in the search box. 

The home page of the Fifth Estate 
Magazine is at: fifthestate.org/ 
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Their work helped define the 
Golden Age of SF and their rad¬ 
ical philosophy later contributed, 
in a small way, to the cultural up¬ 
heaval of the 1960s. 

Peter Balestrieri, Curator of 
Science Fiction and Pop Culture 
at the University of Iowa Special 
Collections, is an authority on 
early fan culture and a self-de¬ 
scribed anarcho-syndicalist. 
Balestrieri sees the Futurians as 
pioneers in the transformation 
of the genre. 

He writes: “At a time when 
the world was plunging into a 
war against Fascism, the Futuri¬ 
ans Science Fiction Club of New 
York, filled with leftists, sought 
to act like a radical labor union 
and tried to organize fandom to 
engage in that conflict. 


SciFi magazines such as these from the 1930s, not only contained speculative 
fiction about the future, but also conflicting views from the right and left. 


The Politics of Fandom 

Science Fiction’s Historic 
Struggle Over the Future 

RICH DANA 

A dedicated band of idealistic working-class teenagers crash a meeting 
of techno-fascists at a New York hotel, confronting the group’s dicta¬ 
torial leaders. 

It sounds like an Antifa adventure plucked from todays head¬ 
lines—but in fact, this plot unfolded at the first ever World Science Fiction Con¬ 
vention in 1939. Despite its reputation for campy story-telling and escapist plots, 
science fiction (SF) has always been highly political at its core, and this story began 
when Dave Kyle, a member of a fan club known as The Futurians, attempted to 
distribute a pamphlet criticizing the convention organizers. 

The headline read: A Warning: Beware of Dictatorship! Today Be Aware of 
any Movement to Coerce or Bully You into Submission! 

The Futurians were a famously scrappy club of leftist New York science fic¬ 
tion fans that included a remarkable roster of fledgling talent, including Donald 
A. Wollheim, John Michel, Isaac Asimov, Virginia Kidd, “Doc” Lowndes, Leslie 
Perri and Frederik Pohl, among others. Famous for their bohemian lifestyles, in¬ 
cendiary self-publishing, and penchant for themed costume parties, the Futurians 
were among the earliest proponents of what we now call zine culture and cosplay. 


T heir opponents in New Fandom 
were interested in creating a single 
fan group with themselves at the top, 
acting more like dictators and oppos¬ 
ing any Popular Front activities of the 
Futurians. However, validation for the 
Futurians came in the following decades 
as members of the club became some of 
the most prominent authors, editors, and 
publishers of science fiction, even as 
New Fandom became a footnote in fan 
history. 

Balestrieri points out that the tech¬ 
no-fascist (my term) were also very 
influential in early fandom. The three 
young organizers of the 1939 conven¬ 
tion, Sam Moscowitz, Jimmy Taurasi 
and Will Sykora were known as the Tri¬ 
umvirs and personified the right wing of 
SF fans. 

The Futurians christened them “Der 
Fuhrer of the Newark Swamps, II Duce 
of Flushing Flats and The Mikado of 
Long Island City,” respectively refer¬ 
ring to the leaders of World War II Axis 
powers. They were the Futurians in¬ 
ter-borough rivals, known for their rigid 
views and devotion to the space operas 
featured in pulp adventure magazines. 
When the Triumvirs got wind of the 
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Futurians plans to distribute “Red” propaganda at their con¬ 
vention, they barred the club’s members from the meeting 
hall, outraging many of the fans in attendance. The event 
became known as “The Great Exclusion,” and created a po¬ 
litical fracture in fandom that rages even today, erupting in 
conflicts like Gamergate and Sad Puppies affairs. 

Looking at the traditional space opera sub-genre, with its 
militarized vision of space conquest and technocratic ideals, 
one can draw a direct line from the techno-philia of the Ital¬ 
ian Futurists and Mussolini, to Robert A. Heinlein’s 1959 
Starship Troopers and today’s Halo video game franchise. 
Even Star Trek , with its heaping helpings of progressive so¬ 
cial commentary, is at heart a descendant of the techno-uto¬ 
pianism of the Futurists and the neo-liberal vision of peace 
through superior firepower. 

In his essay, “Why I Hate Star Trek? John Zerzan writes, 
“Even quite a few anarchists’ are, of their own volition, very 
big Trek fans. Which brings to mind one of its most repul¬ 
sive features, its predication on a strict, hierarchy. The or¬ 
der-giving/order-taking military framework is always pres¬ 
ent and constitutes the model of social reality; for the crew 
is never seen in a different context.” He notes the move from 
a military model in the original series to a corporate-style 
hierarchy in the Next Generation era. 

Jk s anyone who is even casually familiar with the SF 
/^Ikgenre knows, there is plenty of science fiction that of¬ 
fers an alternative view of the future to that of the space op¬ 
era. Science fiction has always been inherently political. It 
developed in response to the rise of technology and the exis¬ 
tential struggle between humanity and its mutant brainchild. 

Cautionary dystopian stories exist in constant tension 
with techno-utopian ideals. From Thomas More’s Utopia to 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein to today’s “cli-fi” (climate fic¬ 
tion) and Afro-futurist writings, SF has served as a sandbox 
for alternative visions of technology and its implications. 

In an interview by Bitch Media in 2016, Walidah Imar- 
isha, a community organizer and co-editor of the antholo¬ 
gy, Octavias Brood: Science Fiction Stories from Social Justice 
Movements says: “All organizing is science fiction. When 
organizers imagine a world without poverty, without war, 
without borders or prisons—that’s science fiction... Being 
able to collectively dream those new worlds means that we 
can begin to create those new worlds here.” 

Within the SF community, Imarisha’s collective vision is 
unfortunately not universal. The arguments over the future 
raged even within the ranks of the left-leaning Futurians. Ju¬ 
dith Merril, a Trotskyist, and James Blish, who flirted brief¬ 
ly with with theoretical technocracy (what was referred to 
among the Futurians as “paper fascism”) argued constantly . 

In Damon Knight’s definitive memoir The Futurians , 
Merril said of Blish, “I thought he was very snotty and af¬ 
fected, and I frequently suspected his authoritative informa- 



Even Star Trek witli its Leaping 
helpings of progressive social 
commentary, is at Leart a descendant of 
the techno-utopianism of tlie 
Futurists and tlie neo-liberal vision of 
peace tbrougb superior firepower. 

tion...Jim and I would get into the same political argument 
each week, and I would beat him to the floor...and at the end 
of it he would say, ‘You’re right,’ and then he would come 
back the next week and start the same argument all over 
again...” 

lish went on to write novelizations for Star Trek. Merill 
became an influential editor and moved to Canada 
during the Vietnam war to help found an alternative college. 
She later became a beloved Canadian TV personality, “The 
UnDoctor,” who introduced each episode of the Doctor 
Who television series. 

Fifty years after the “Great Exclusion,” a 70-year-old 
Dave Kyle, still a devoted SF fan, reminisced about the de¬ 
bacle. In the program for the Boston Worldcon, he wrote: 

“[F]andom was hardly a decade old. . . In this cauldron 
of the 1930s, many young sf idealists decided that science 
fiction not only dreamed of brave new worlds, but offered 
reality. Fans, therefore, should become activists as well as 
dreamers...” 

Although Ursula K. Le Guin wrote that, “Science fic¬ 
tion is not predictive; it is descriptive,” it has also served as 
a leading indicator of wider cultural movements. Heinlein’s 
Stranger in a Strange Land was an unlikely companion to 
imprisoned Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul on Ice on 
many bookshelves of the 1960s. 

Today, marginalized people are again finding a voice 
through SF, much as the Russian-born Jewish, Isaac Asimov 
and his poor, NYC outer-borough teenage companions did 
in the 1930s. 

The Futurians rallying cry lives on: Today, Be Aware of 
any Movement to Coerce or Bully You into Submission! 

Rich Dana, AKA, Ricardo Feral, is a librarian/printer/car- 
penter and the publisher of OBSOLETE! He lives on a small 
farmstead in Iowa. 

For a list of references and a reading list of works by and 
about the Futurian Science Fiction Club of New York, visit 
FifthEstate.org and Search FE for Futurians. 
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Working on what was called, People's Park Annex, 1969. 


Fifty Years Ago 

The Origins of 
Ohlone Park 

BERNARD MARSZALEK 

ay Area Rapid Transit (BART), 
in the late 1960’s, demolished 
200 Berkeley homes to trench 
and submerge their rail system. BART 
then filled in tons of dirt on top of the 
tube it built and in this way “reclaimed” 
the land that it bulldozed. 

It strip-mined Berkeley to submerge 
the trains and above left four blocks 
along Hearst Avenue a barren, ugly 
field of dust in summer and mud in 
winter. An eyesore. BART officials said 
that they didn’t have funds (or mental 
bandwidth?) to develop it, that is, mon¬ 
etize it. 

Another eyesore appeared in Berke¬ 
ley a year later. This time almost a 
square block of homes were razed by 
the corporation up the hill pretending 
to be a seat of wisdom and inquiry. The 
University of California had planned 
to build student housing, but ran out 
of funds, it said, and left a mud lot in 
its wake. 

The south campus community be¬ 
lieved that the university wanted to re¬ 
move a dissident community of artists, 
lefties, and hippies that had lodged in 
the affordable housing on that site. 

I n 1969, a year after the demolition, 
a rag-tag bunch of malcontents 
occupied the mud lot and began 
planting trees and shrubs and 
named their new area, People’s Park. 
University officials had no opportunity 
to negotiate, as the Republican mayor 
of Berkeley, Ed Meese, the District 
Attorney of Alameda Country, and 
the Governor of California, Ronald 
Reagan went ballistic. How outrageous 


Berkeley’s 

to imagine a forsaken lot 
transformed into a site of 
communality and pride by 
a bunch of dope fiends and 
commies! 

Governor Reagan, just elected to of¬ 
fice, saw the garden as a direct affront 
to his Law and Order campaign prom¬ 
ise. The mayor of Berkeley needed no 
excuse to unleash his racist police force. 
On Mayl5, 1969, DA Meese likewise 
sent in Sheriff deputies to viciously at¬ 
tack the park defenders. 

A police riot ensued. Deputies with 
buckshot-loaded rifles shot indiscrim¬ 
inately into the crowds. In the battle 
that lasted into the night, one bystand¬ 
er on a roof nearby was killed, another 
blinded and over 100 wounded. 

Several days later, after martial law 
was declared and several thousand 
National Guardsmen entered the city, 
another bit of assaulted landscape, not 
two miles from People’s Park, beckoned 
the imaginations of the outraged resi¬ 
dents. It was hardly surprising that they 
tried to build their vision of commu- 
nalism on this abandoned land. It was 
in the air, once the tear gas cleared. 

T he Hearst Strip was occupied and 
provocatively proclaimed People’s 
Park Annex, though the annex was 
a larger piece of real estate than the 
University’s mud lot. Shovels, pick-axes 
and rakes appeared. Wheelbarrows 
and makeshifts carts transformed the 
barrenness. Rubble became little walls 
encircling plantings. Saplings took 
positions and promised a forest. 

But more than gardening took place. 
What was an ugly sliver of dirt became 
a commons for partying, music and 
potlucks. But not without overcoming, 
several times, the devastation caused 
by assaults of the guardians of law and 
order. 

On one occasion late at night, young 


tree trunks were snapped and broken 
and plants trampled by the armed Mid¬ 
night Raiders (the police). And at an¬ 
other time, in broad daylight, the cops 
trundled armfuls of plants into paddy 
wagons. They arrested the bushes and 
flowers! 

A fter each attack the people 
came back and replanted. The 
neighbors near the park and their 
allies were galvanized for the long 
haul. And they partied some more. 
The park over time became a place 
to drop off stuff for reuse. Car seats 
became garden furniture. Steel tubing 
was transformed into playground 
swings, a large jungle gym and 
other imaginative, playful structures. 

A stone and mortar water fountain 
was installed after a permit was ob¬ 
tained from the water utility and when 
a period of drought ensued and the 
utility cut off the water, a well was dug 
to irrigate the plants and trees. 

After ten years of various haggles 
over use of the land, a supportive state 
legislator was elected, and using a clev¬ 
erly worded proposal written by park 
neighbors, managed to pass a law that 
forced the sale of BART land to the 
city. 

In honor of the First People, the 
park was officially recognized in 1979 
as Ohlone Park, the first and only park 
created by citizen initiative in Berkeley. 
The park stands today as a successful 
land occupation. A rarity anywhere. 

Bernard Marszalek, a Berkeley res¬ 
ident since the 1980s, is editor of The 
Right to be Lazy by Paul LaFargue (Kerr/ 
Al< Press). His rants are at ztangi.org. 
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“La Jeunesse de Bacchus” William Bouguereau 1884 


Ke/-E nchcwtvn&vtf: of the/ World/ 

O ur call for the re-enchantment of the world isn’t a collapse into New Age dreaming, but rather a diffelent, or perhaps 
more accurate description of what this publication has always stood for—revolution against capitalism, the state, patri¬ 
archy, and the forms of misery they generate. 

In one of the following essays, Peter Lamborn Wilson asks, “Why aren’t we living on permaculture, fairy-haunted com¬ 
munes, and singing together on the porch in the cool of the evening after a fulfilling day in the organic gardens?” 

The answer lies with those institutions that are the bulwark of world civilization, the world we must leave. 

However, humanity maintains a distant memory of when there was harmony in the community and in the garden. Those 
ancient ways can provide a pathway for visions of a new world. Articles in the next few pages and throughout the issue can 
help us envision future possibilities. 


Sing your song 

DAVE HANSON 


llowed freedom, we are enchanted beings. The en¬ 
chantment begins with our human, personal song, 
which discovered, cracks open a window into the 
cosmos, enabling us to experience reality with fewer 
boundaries. 

The song, first personally and then communally, is the 
primary tool that unlocks our apprehension of deeper reality, 
and allows us to act from that vision. This process is deeply 
connected, integrated and anarchistic. 

In the world of 10,000 years ago, with religion, city states, 
and agriculture on the rise, enchantment became dangerous 
to those who would rule over others. Domination on a new 
scale became institutionalized. 

It is interesting to note how religions and state institutions 
perpetuate remnants of song for their own purposes. Music is 
important in church and politics, with oppressive authorities 
maintaining a tenuous hold over us through ritual sound. 

Told what to sing and when, the song is not ours. Ritu¬ 


alized music can bring us closer to each other and group 
conceptions of the sacred, but stifles non-religious, apolitical 
connection to the world. 

Our freedom will require new songs and dances. 

We each have a song to discover which found, is com¬ 
pletely free from authority and symbolic language. It is not 
music, but it resonates in our bones and opens our vision. 

Sung with personal intention it connects us to the world 
we lost and leads us to be healed. Both the personal and com¬ 
munal songs evolve over time and are impermanent, as are all 
things. 

This body, these vocal cords, these dancing feet, connect¬ 
ed to this speck of dust, this tiny packet of information racing 
through the cosmos will be gone in a second, but while here, 
in this form, can lead us back to enchantment. 

Dave Hanson taught science and art for 20 years and has been 
teaching shamanism for the last 35. He lives in the woods on the 
Olympic Peninsula, dhanson@olypen.com 
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Jarosiaw Jasnikowski 

Toward A Surrealist 
Re-Enchantment of 
the World 


impossibly beautiful.” 

With this explosive vision of the Marvelous in mind, 
surrealisms irreverent call for re-enchantment can be 
grasped in the light of its radically romantic critique of 
capitalist modernism. For surrealists, a poetic receptive¬ 
ness to the Marvelous allows for access to more exalted 
versions of reality than the miserabilist one that rules our 
lives in the smart utopia of certainty upon which techno¬ 
cratic capitalism is predicated. 

In simultaneously representing the imaginary and the 
real, the Marvelous reveals a contradiction in the real 
that has radical implications. 

S ince the commonsensical notion of the real excludes 
the non-rational from its analytical framework, sur¬ 
realism ventures beyond our acculturated patterns of ra¬ 
tionality into the more unpredictable affective terrain of 
unconscious desire. It is in this unmapped territory that 
what has “realistically” been considered impossible can 
be reimagined as possible. 

Rather than merely seeking a fantastic transcendence 
of the mundane or idealizing a realpolitik seizure of state 
power, surrealism demands an open-ended approach for 
breaking through the constraints of everyday life in the 
pursuit of a far-reaching and multi-pronged transforma¬ 
tion of the world. 

Surrealism does not aspire to being an avant garde 
movement within the confined space 
of the art world. Instead, it ventures 
beyond the constraints of artistic and 
political forms of vanguardism in mov¬ 
ing toward a pluriverse in which, to 
quote Isadore Ducasse (aka the Comte 
de Lautreamont), “Poetry is made by 
all.” 


RON SAKOLSKY 


A narchy and surrealism have had many enchanting encounters over the 
years, and the convivial nature of their ongoing interplay is easy to 
understand. Much like anarchists, surrealists are dissatisfied with the 
impoverished version of reality that governs our relationship to the 
world and to one another. 

Neither anarchy nor surrealism proposes escapism as the solution to the limits 
imposed by reality. Consequently, surrealisms clarion call for a re-enchantment of 
the world is not about escaping reality. Instead, surrealism seeks to expand, deepen, 
diversify and enrich reality. In the process of abolishing the artificial dichotomy 
between dream and reality, surrealism searches for the conjunction between the 
two at which lies the dazzling realm of the Marvelous. 

According to our old Fifth Estate friend, Don LaCoss, “Le Merveilleux is that 
exploding skyrocket of perception that rakes the consciousness like a fork of light¬ 
ning ripping apart a nighttime sky, bathing the most ordinary things in a hard 
glow that iUuminates hitherto unseen features that are surprising, strange, and 


In the name of such a communism 
of genius, surrealism has always sought 
the radical reintegration of art and life. 
In contrast to the hierarchy of genius, 
surrealist experimental practices such 
as automatism and collage can allow 
anyone to pick the lock to the tollgate 
that has been erected between art and 
life because the insubordinate nature of 
these revelatory practices does not rely 
on convoluted notions of individual ge¬ 
nius. 

In the context of a radical unfet¬ 
tering from received notions of reality, 
what surrealists refer to as automatism 
is not merely an emblematic artistic 
technique, but a subversive one. As 
with automatism, collage shares a dis- 
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Much like anarchists, surrealists are 
dissatisfied with the impoverished version of reality that 
governs our relationship to the world and to one another. 


dain for the dull algorithmic rationality of what surrealist 
thinker Annie Le Brun has called the “reality overload,” and 
instead embraces the fluidity of the dream that is marked by 
constantly shifting reference points that are open to creative 
re-contextualization. 

While surrealisms emphasis on the spontaneous spirit of 
intuition does not preclude rational interpretation of the la¬ 
tent content that objective chance reveals, such processes of¬ 
ten most fruitfully occur after the initial intuitive insight has 
been achieved. Rather than aiming to make art revolution¬ 
ary in the heavy-handed manner of the Stalinist commis¬ 
sars who designed the procrustean bed of socialist realism, 
surrealism has always sought to understand and build upon 
the revolutionary nature of art by drawing upon its rebellious 
Luciferian sensibility. 



E nter Charles Fourier. Surrealist progenitor Andre Bret¬ 
ons passional attraction to the latter’s early 19 th centu¬ 
ry utopianism was expressed at length in his philosophical 
poem, Ode to Charles Fourier . The book-length poem was 
written by the exiled surrealist in 1945 at the close of World 
War II. It is Breton’s homage to Fourier as the great poet of 
“Harmonian” re-enchantment. 

Breton had become familiar with what he called Fourier’s 
incandescent ideas during his wartime sojourn to the south¬ 
western United States when in exile from France during the 
Nazi occupation. Breton’s travels in Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico were motivated by what he referred to as his 
“intense interest” in the cultural practices of the Pueblo In¬ 
dians (particularly the Hopi) which dovetailed with his de¬ 
sire to create new and emancipatory “collective myths” in the 
post-war period. For reading material during the journey, he 
brought along a newly discovered five-volume set of Fouri¬ 
er’s complete works. 

Like the surrealists, Fourier saw desire and imagination 
as pivotal forces in the process of transformation. Because 
of Breton’s emphasis upon the poetic nature of the “utopian 
tension” between dream and reality, he posited that revolt in 
its deepest manifestation could be understood as poetry by 
other means. 

While the utopian dimension of surrealism can be too 
easily dismissed as a romantically escapist return to the past, 
it can more accurately be understood as embodying a pro¬ 
clivity for “that which will become real” in the context of the 
movement’s emphasis on the subversive power of utopian 
thinking to envision, speculate upon, and point towards an 
inspiring vision of the “not yet”. Instead of treating Fourier 
in a strictly literal sense, the surrealists have always valued 
the irreverent poetic truth of his utopian credo of “absolute 
divergence” in their attempts at liberating the imagination 
from what Breton had described in his Ode as “the greyness 
of ideas and aspirations.” 


Heidelberg Project, 
Detroit Heidelberg.org 


From an anarchist perspective, the socialist nature of Fou¬ 
rier’s concept of freedom can be sympathetically understood 
as being of the wildest and most colorful libertarian variety. 
What attracted Breton to the playful essence at the heart of 
the communal harmony sought by Fourier is precisely that it 
did not involve any rigid utopian blueprint. 

The basis of Fourier’s utopian vision was not restricted to 
reversing the objectively oppressive conditions of the prole¬ 
tariat in the capitalist system of production. He envisioned 
an expansive utopian process that relied upon the autono¬ 
mous confluence of “elective affinities” through which desire 
and pleasure would act as locomotive forces in mounting a 
rebellious refusal of imprisonment within the larger capital¬ 
ist construction of reality itself. 

I t is with this visceral challenge to consensus reality in mind 
that Fourier’s utopian thinking can be understood not as 
an apolitical detour from revolutionary praxis, but as a road 
sign pointing toward the glittering intersection of anarchy 
and surrealism. 

As Marie-Dominique Massoni, an active participant in 
the 21 st century Paris Surrealist Group and veteran of the 
May ’68 uprising in Paris, has explained, “In opposition to 
instrumental reason, the surrealists emphasize the imagina¬ 
tion; against scientific demonstration they affirm the magic 
moment of poetic evidence, the metaphor whose secret net¬ 
works encourage the quest for ‘the gold of time,’ as opposed 
to the finite gold of profit-seekers caught in the vicious circle 
of materialism. ‘Change life!’ does not imply that ‘true life’ is 
elsewhere or that it existed in humanity’s Golden Age. There 
is no surrealist nostalgia for a mythical past. True life, as the 
surrealists understand it, is a genuine possibility that awaits 
its historical chance.” 

With these watchwords in mind, even and especially in 
these most dystopian of times, surrealists fervently continue 
to seek nothing less than the re-enchantment of the world. 

Ron Sakolsky publishes Oystercatcher on Denman Island, 
Canada, is a frequent Fifth Estate contributor. 
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Delving even further into the or¬ 
igins of the word, we discover that it 
derives from the Latin in and cant are, 
“to sing.” This points us toward the 
existential question of enchantment. 

What songs are within you? What 
songs does your heart sing? What 
has inspired the music within your 
soul? In short, what has captured your 
imagination? 

The question of enchantment is 
fundamentally the question of the 
imaginary. 


BEING TOWARD BIRTH 

Through most of our existence, we 
humans have been enchanted most by 
one reality: The Earth. We have been 
enchanted by the sun, the moon, the 
stars, but, above all, by the Earth and 
Earthly phenomena. That is, what 
appears, emerges, comes into being, 
in and through the living Earth. 

Our fundamental ontological 
question (question of being) has not been 
“Why is there being rather than nothing?” 
but, “How does being emerge out of the 
primordial creative Nothingness?” How 
does it become? It concerns the mystery 
of becoming. It concerns the mystery of 
creation, creativity, and creative forces, in 
short, the mystery of giving birth. 

Humanity has from its beginning been 
entranced and enchanted by the phenom¬ 
enon of birth, which is identical with the 
process of creation. Being-Enchanted 
is the most radical form of Being-To- 
ward-Birth. 

For the enchanted, Spring, the moment 
of rebirth, is the perennial model for 
revolution. Spring itself is not so much a 
season as a recurrent revolution. 

There is some truth in the idea that 
the antithesis of linear history, which is 
associated with disenchantment, is cy¬ 
clical history, which is associated with 
enchantment. But the secret of cyclical 
history is that the story always returns 
to the miraculous phenomenon of birth, 
the moment of creation. 

The true antithesis of linear temporal¬ 
ity is the moment of radical creativity and 
of giving birth. 


—photo: Dennis Fox dennisfoxphoto.com 


THE DIALECTIC OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


JOHN CLARK 

A ccording to a certain conventional wisdom, there 
has been an unfortunate disenchantment of the 
world, and what is desperately needed is that we 
rediscover and recreate an enchanted world. 

This is, however, at best a half truth, and perhaps even a 
dangerous one. 

True, there is a battle between disenchantment and reen¬ 
chantment in which we must rally to the aid of enchantment. 
But there is also a war between contending forms of enchant¬ 
ment that already exist, here and now. This is the ultimate 
world-historical conflict that must engage our creative en¬ 
ergies. 

WHAT IS ENCHANTMENT? 

The word “enchant” goes back to late Middle English 
and connoted “putting someone under a spell.” And, indeed, 
we might say that the key question of enchantment remains, 
“Which spell are we under?” 


Modernity, which 
has swept away 
age-old 

enchantments has, 
indeed, constitut¬ 
ed a process of 
disenchantment. 
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THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 

Indigenous people have been enchanted by what they call 
The Creator or The Great Spirit. These are other words for the 
Creative Spirit in Nature. It is what Chinese thought has for 
two and a half millennia called the Dao , the way of nature. 
The way of naturing. 

When ancient Vedic sages pondered the mystery of the 
emergence of being out of Nothingness, they refused to offer 
nonsensical instrumental explanations. Rather, they said that 
world-creation is a form of lila or play. It makes little sense to 
ask why there is play rather than non-play. Play exists for its 
own sake, for the sake of enjoyment, which is the play itself. 

They might have said that the universe, or the Spirit of 
Enchantment, had a song to sing, a song of many songs, the 
primordial Song, the Song before God, the Song before Man. 
The enchanted world, beginning with that primordial song, 
and continuing through all the songs of the Ten Thousand 
Things (Zhuangzi’s “Music of the Earth”) is the play of 
the world, in which everything constantly and mysteriously 
emerges out of the abyss of Nothingness. 

We have been enchanted most by nature and art, by nature 
as artist and by the artist, that is, everyone, as a force of na¬ 
ture. (The greatest enchantment for the human being is the 
other enchanting human being). We have been enchanted by 



We must allow the the Earth to reenchant 
itself through its primordial processes of 
radical creativity & free play. 


the coming-into-being of all life forms and the coming-in- 
to-being of all art forms. Enchantment has been all around 
and within us.. 

DISENCHANTED DOMINATION 

Much has been said about the disenchantment of the world. 
And modernity, which has swept away age-old enchant¬ 
ments has, indeed, constituted a process of disenchantment. 

Early 20 th century sociologist, Max Weber, the great 
prophet and critic of disenchantment, said that it imposed an 
“intellectualization and rationalization” that deified knowl¬ 
edge, but failed to improve the “general knowledge of the 
conditions under which one lives.” In fact, most denizens of 


Fool’s Day 

PETER LAMBORN WILSON 

S ince the anti-wizard who disenchanted the world was 
Capitalism, we must assume that Capitalism will have 
to vanish by evolutionary necessity in order for re-en¬ 
chantment to triumph. 

Is it really possible to embrace such optimism? Let's 
try. 

An April 1, 2019 article in The Nation , "Warning: The 
Plastics Crisis is About to Get Worse," begins with a "mid¬ 
range" estimate of the amount of plastic garbage that is 
dumped in the ocean every year—eight million tons. 

The Oil Industry, worried about declining profits in the 
energy market, is using fracked oil to ramp up plastics 
production. To combat this menace, the Town of Wood- 
stock, New York is contemplating a ban on plastic drinking 
straws. Save the sea turtles! Never mind that every single 
item in the local health food supermarket is packaged in 
plastic. Never mind that the solar panels on the roof are 
made largely of plastic. Onward to victory. 

But before we overcome Capitalism, we will have to 
abolish technology. Not just plastic; but pretty much all 


technology—except maybe sledge hammers, which the 
Luddites loved and used to smash machines in the early 
19th century. 

Smash driverless cars. Smash leaf-blowers. Smash 
pharmaceuticals. Smash guided missiles. Sex robots. Va¬ 
porizers, etc, etc. Because Capitalism is based on technol¬ 
ogy. But, how can we abolish the internet? The internet is 
the world. 

In 1968, many believed that the consciousness revolu¬ 
tion was about to re-enchant the world thanks to LSD and 
anarchism. What went wrong? Why is even ecologist Bill 
McKibben talking about the End of the World by 2050, if 
not sooner, unless consciousness somehow changes now, 
this instant, world-wide, all at once. Green! 

Why aren't we living on permaculture, fairy-haunted 
communes, and singing together on the porch in the 
cool of the evening after a fulfilling day in the organic 
gardens? 

Is the sludge too thick? 

Is there no way back? 

Peter Lamborn Wilson has written numerous books and 
articles, many for the Fifth Estate. He introduced the concept 
of temporary autonomous zone in his book, TAZ. He lives in 
up-state New York. 
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the late modern technological wasteland are 
more mystified by their world than were the 
hunters, gatherers, and horticulturalists of the 
primordial wilderness. 

Disenchantment, Weber says, dictates that all 
“mysterious incalculable forces” must be banished by a 
system of domination that seeks to “master all things 
by calculation.” At least, this is the ideology promot¬ 
ed by positivistic science, techno-bureaucracy, the 
carceral system, and the most regressive, paleo-tech- 
nic sectors of the military-industrial complex. 

So, yes, we have been living in an Age of Disen¬ 
chantment. But as usual, it is what it isn’t. In fact, in 
Late (End-Times) Capitalism it is primarily what it 
isn’t. 


REPRESSIVE MISENCHANTMENT 

Enchantment never died. Far from it, it only mutated, and monstrated. 
In many ways, it has now become a much stranger and much stronger 
monster than ever before. The average consumer inhabits a world popu¬ 
lated by myriad mysterious forces that enchant, allure, and entice. These 
are not the ancient forces of enchanted Nature and Spirit, but those arising 
from what Marx called “The Fetishism of Commodities,” and what the 
Situationists labeled “The Spectacle.” 

As Marx explained a century and a half ago, the fetishized commod¬ 
ity becomes “a mysterious thing” that gains power “to rule the producers 
rather than being ruled by them.” In short, we still live in an enchanted 
world, but it is the world of Enchantment, Inc. This world harnesses en¬ 
chantment in order to intensify exploitation and domination. It becomes a 
tfmenchantment of bondage, a ^enchantment of unfreedom. 

Thus, along with disenchantment have come conflicting forms of re¬ 
enchantment. The reigning form is an enchantment of denial and dis¬ 
avowal, of flight from our common world into a private hyper-enchanted 
micro-world, a world of spirits cut off from Spirit. 


REVOLUTIONARY REENCHANTMENT 

The other form is a reenchantment that reconnects with the Creative 
Spirit in nature and in ourselves. This reenchantment is part of a global 
revolution against the forces of misenchantment, dysenchantment, and 
disenchantment-against capitalism, the state, the technological megama¬ 
chine and, on the level of the fundamental fantasy, against the psychotic 
patriarchal Superego in charge of it all. 

We must allow the the Earth to reenchant itself through its primordial 
processes of poesis or radical creativity, and lila, or free play. 

We participate in this reenchantment by allowing ourselves to become 
an integral expression of Earth’s creativity and play. By being both art and 
artist, player and play. We need to relearn this negative capability-without 
forgetting that it presupposes a positive capability to carry out revolution¬ 
ary social transformation. 

Unless we begin to take seriously the domination of enchantment, and 
begin to vanquish the enchantment of domination, we will never achieve the 
liberation of enchantment, or experience fully the enchantment of liberation. 


John Clark is a communitarian anarchist 
activist and theorist. He is director of La Terre 
Institute for Community and Ecology, which 
sponsors educational and organizational 
programs in New Orleans and on an 88-acre 
site on Bayou La Terre in the forest of the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

His recent books include Between Earth 
and Empire: From the Necrocene to the Be - 
loved Community and The Impossible Com¬ 
munity: Realizing Communitarian Anarchism. 
The former just appeared, and a new edition 
of the latter is forthcoming this winter, both 
from PM Press. 


Marie's Song 

RICK LONDON 

Your fingers twitch in your sleep 

for a moment before you open 

your eyes and roll onto your back 

You brush a small critter from your face 

and pull a twig from your hair 

A pink grey sky envelopes the landscape 

as you make your way along an outcrop 

of shale thru a field 

of wet greens and browns 

Near the sea you're at home 

among ribbons of kelp 

White moss marks the field's 

undulations to the shore 

and you awaken again 

to a place beyond hindrance 

or help 

Just to touch and be touched 
free of the folds and 
consolations of power 
you'll move again thru vast spaces 
without disturbing anything 

Rick London lives in Oakland, Calif. He 
composes lyrics for country songs when not 
writing poetry. 
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Giving Back Wild 

RIA 

C onsensus is boiling that humans have become hyper-exploiters, impacting 
and taking so much from nature that remaining ecosystems are entering 
death spirals. Is it possible for humans bred-in exploiter culture to shift 
from a taking lifeway from the wild to a way of giving? 

Just as humans can turn civilizations wrenches against logging machines to 
halt destruction, they can turn their civilized brains and bodies to recovering 
earth s wild. 

Rewilding Earth draws from restoration ecology, the method scientists use to 
restore land toward its most recent pristine condition. The drawback of restoration 
ecology is its focus on functions serving civilization, not purely for wild habitat. 

But anarchists can adapt the science with a liberation ethos. Humans have 
blocked wild animals and nature from living on their own terms. Just as animals 
need human allies in liberating themselves, nature as a whole needs human allies. 
Rewilding Earth is human interaction with nature for nature liberation. 

Exploiter culture has shuffled species about with unexpected detrimental con¬ 
sequences. Species introduced against their will into habitats not their own have 
degraded natural areas, even contributed to extinctions. The aim of the interaction 
is regaining lost ground for return and strengthening of co-adapted indigenous 
wildlife communities. 

H umans everywhere are acting on their wild calling to restore habitats. Indi¬ 
viduals with specialized knowledge work freely on their own hiding in plain 
sight. Groups make a larger statement to the surrounding community and can 
strengthen and spread. 

The first step in guerrilla rewilding is learning which plants and animals live 
around you and how they interact. This can feel daunting at first, but local guide¬ 
books and connections with others with similar interests offer support and inspi¬ 
ration. Each locality likely has assistance and information in places like universi- 


Undoing the damage a 

culture of only taking has 

done to the wild. 

ties, libraries, government agencies, and 
organizations such as native plant soci¬ 
ety, Audubon and other wildlife groups. 

Start slowly. Choose a place you visit 
regularly and feel motivated to adopt. As 
you come to know the place, your inter¬ 
actions will become more intuitive. 

Examples of Inviting and Assisting 
Wildlife 

• Place round logs and sided logs flat 
side down on moist soil in shade near 
water sources for salamanders. Snakes 
and lizards prefer logs in sunny grass. 

• Create natural water holes and 
a radius of lush vegetation around wa¬ 
ter sources for cover. Mud puddles add 
minerals to butterfly diets. Leave piles of 
stones, fallen branches and leaves in piles 
near wet areas for amphibians. 

• Protect and enlarge patches of 
shrubbery for ground birds. 

• Coax wildlife in by creating 
their preferred conditions (e.g., expand¬ 
ing native grass patches for snakes). 

• Plant a diversity of flowering 
native species to attract native pollinator 
bees, butterflies, moths and humming¬ 
birds. 

• Return structural diversity of 
trees, shrubs, ground cover - perenni¬ 
als, annual, grasses, ferns and moss - for 
nesting, foraging and cover. 

Life Revolves Around Plants 

To un-degrade natural areas Re¬ 
wilding Earth draws from the Bradley 
method, a strategy of gradual removal of 
nonnative invasive plants allowing near¬ 
by indigenous plants to recover ground. 
Created by sisters Joan and Eileen Brad¬ 
ley in Australia, this method has proven 
successful in the bush and on other con¬ 
tinents as well. 

The three basic principles are: 

1. Begin control in undisturbed areas, 
and then work out toward heavier infes¬ 
tation. 
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Remove flowers/seeds: This can afford time for encroach¬ 
ing natives to regenerate, or serve as a temporary measure to 
halt spread until weed removal. 

Repeat cutting: This eventually exhausts most roots while 
keeping the soil stable. 

Snagging: Girdling or topping and removing branches 
from a tree has the added advantage of creating vital snag 
habitat. 

Hand removal: Gentle loosening & pulling weeds, hold¬ 
ing down the soil with one hand while removing with the 
other. When leaving weeds on site, place them on top of 
their own kind, condensing not spreading them. 

As an area recovers, other species will move in to take 
hold. (If unsure of identification, take a picture for an ex¬ 
pert to confirm.) Pace is determined by rate of native plant 
spread. If nearby native populations are few, re-introducing 
natives may be needed. 



The wildest way to he in nature now is 
Rewilding Earth toward liberation 

2. While removing nonindigenous plants, minimize dis¬ 
turbance to soil, native plants and wildlife, and 

3. Do not over-clear. 

*Focus on strategic, paced, indigenous regeneration. Ob¬ 
serve native species and their interconnections over time. 
Remove weeds that can be expected to be replaced soon by 
regenerating natives. 

*Aim for increased stability. The post-agriculture hall¬ 
mark is quick disruption to nature. Change needs to be 
slowed and reversed with gentle shifts. 

* Increase indigenous diversity. What nature remains in 
cities are remnants of native communities under constant, 
rapid attack by opportunistic introduced species. Start with 
native remnants, and invite return of the missing ecosystem 
pieces. Observe and draw from nearby wilder communities 
with similar conditions. 

*Monitor. Return and re-return to the same place, using 
all senses to notice how life and their connections are chang¬ 
ing, envision what is possible, plan and re-plan. 

*Maintenance: Nearby introduced nonnatives constantly 
attempt to spread into natural areas; this will be an ongoing 
battle. 

Weed Control (from gentlest to most disruptive) 

Remove seedlings: Where nonnatives are moving in, this 
is likely the most important intervention. 

Covering and trampling: Give natives the advantage. 
Place pulled weeds on top of live weeds. When walking in a 
natural area, step on nonnative species. 


Propagation (from gentlest to most disruptive) 

Thinning stump shoots: When a mature native tree falls, 
a mat of shoots may spring up. By selecting a couple strong 
shoots and cutting back all others, the tree may regrow. 

Seed dispersal: Certain species propagate easily from 
seed. When seeds form, take some to scatter. 

Live staking: Certain species propagate well by staking 
branch cuttings. 

Layering: Certain species layer at nodes or branch tips to 
form separate plants. By lightly covering these plants at the 
node or tip with soil, they will grow roots, and can be left or 
divided. 

Dividing: Certain species can be divided at the roots, rhi¬ 
zome or stolon. 

Bare root planting: When planting watering in, creating 
moats to hold water or ringing with natural mulch can lead 
to higher survival rates. 

Transplanting: If a species is growing lushly in one area 
and needed in another, this could be a good option. 

Human disconnection from nature instigated assaulting 
nature to the point that most nature must be set free from 
humans frolicking in it, at least for a while to recover. With 
increasing human and pet populations fragmenting dwin¬ 
dling natural areas, defragmenting wildlife habitat is critical. 

Entrances to work trails can be camouflaged behind 
thickets to discourage more encroachment. New forming 
trails can be closed with plant barriers like thorny shrubs. 

The wildest way to be in nature now is Rewilding Earth 
toward liberation. 

Thank you for giving by using your brain and body to 
return indigenous habitat. 

Ria is a forest and wetland rewilder in Western Cascade 
Lowlands, veganprimitivist.wordpress.com 
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Cuba: Independent Self-Activity vs. the State 


SK 

T his May was a very exciting 
time for anarchists in Cuba, 
full of both inspiration and 
anxiety. On the positive 
side, the Anarchist Social Center and 
Library (ABRA: Centro Social y Bib- 
lioteca Libertaria) hosted the Fourth 
Libertarian Spring Conference in Ha¬ 
vana, from May 4 to 11. 

Anarchists from the island and 
other countries including the U.S. 
attended and joined in presentations 
and discussions of four major themes: 
freedoms, democracy and activism 
in Cuba; anti-authoritarian art and 
education; sexuality, genders and au¬ 
tonomies; ways to obtain and utilize 
environmentally friendly food. 

The Miami local of the Black Rose 
Anarchist Federation assisted with 
fundraising for the conference and 
sent members. 

Events that are not approved by the 
government are illegal in Cuba. Before 
the conference the police attempted to 
intimidate the organizers into cancel¬ 
ing it, but in the end they allowed it to 
proceed without interruption. 

AM in Havana, the twelfth annual 
“Conga against Homophobia and 
Transphobia,” Cuba’s gay Pride parade, 
was scheduled for May 11. Since 2008, 
the Cuban government permitted the 
parade as part of its liberalization of 
policies toward LGBTX people on the 
island. Many anarchists intended to 
participate. 

■_ lowever, a week before the des¬ 

ignated date, the government’s 
National Center for Sex Education 
(Cenesex), announced the cancelation 
of this year’s Conga. This was in part 
due to pressure from right-wing evan¬ 
gelical Christians who have gained 
increased strength in recent years in 


Cuba as in other Latin American 
countries. 

In the context of tightening U.S. 
government sanctions, the move was 
also likely designed to punish LGBTX 
activists who most Cuban officials 
generally regard as too sympathetic to 
Yankee imperialist culture. Cenesex 
claimed that certain groups, embold¬ 
ened by the Trump administration, 
planned to use the event to undermine 
the Cuban government. See “Cuba’s 


Early in the morning of May 11, as 
Isbel Diaz Torres and Jimmy Roque 
Martinez, two LGBTX anarchist 
organizers set out for the march, they 
were arrested and held for almost 24 
hours to prevent them from partici¬ 
pating. 

Nevertheless, approximately 300 
people (including activists and allies) 
marched with rainbow flags, signs and 
music, shadowed by police and plain¬ 
clothes agents. 



Cuba Pride march, May 11, despite being banned by authorities. 


New Constitution, Bye-Bye Com¬ 
munism Sc Gay Rights; Hello Private 
Property 8c Censorship,” Fifth Estate 
#403, Spring, 2019. 

T his time LGBTX activists, anar¬ 
chists among them, were deter¬ 
mined to stand up against the state’s 
censoring of expressions of pride and 
solidarity. They decided to march 
without government authorization. 

This was a brave choice since inde¬ 
pendent social and political activities 
are viewed by the authoritarian Cuban 
government with hostility, and the 
consequences are not predictable. 


emonstrators shouted, “We do not 
need Conga [the official Pride Pa¬ 
rade],” “Long live a diverse Cuba,” and, 
“We march for our rights.” When they 
reached the Malecon, a popular espla¬ 
nade along the Havana seafront that 
attracts many young Cubans as well as 
foreign tourists, the police stopped the 
parade and activists were attacked and 
a few detained. 

The participants in the parade were 
rightfully proud that they resisted 
being silenced by the government 
and succeeded in organizing a public 
demonstration without government 
permission. > > > > 
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PHOTO NEEDS CAPTION 


Before the Castro takeover in 
January 1959, Cuba under the Ba¬ 
tista regime had laws criminalizing 
homosexuality that dated back to the 
colonial period, while the police and 
judges protected the Mafiosi who ran 
the highly-lucrative sex tourism trade, 
which included the exploitation of 
LGBTX people. Traditional Spanish 
machismo and the Catholic Church 
both denigrated those not conforming 
to rigid gender roles. 

A fter 1959, the Castro regime took 
up the persecution and politi¬ 
cized it. Bars, other meeting places, 
and cruising areas were designated 
centers of counter-revolutionary activ¬ 
ities and periodically suppressed. From 
1959 until 1980, LGBTX people were 
blatantly excluded from career options, 
fired from government jobs, arrested in 
street sweeps, beaten, and incarcerated 
in labor camps. 

In 1965, the country-wide Military 
Units to Aid Production (UMAP) 
program established prison camps for 
disciplining gay men, hippies (those 
who wore tight jeans or flamboyant 
clothing, grew long hair and beards), 
along with anti-military conscientious 
objectors and members of pacifist re¬ 
ligious groups, such as Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses. These camps became notorious 
both inside and outside Cuba for their 
brutal treatment of inmates and poor 
living conditions. 

In response to the criticism from 
many quarters, the UMAP camps 
were officially closed in 1968, but the 
incarceration and forced labor of these 
categories of nonconformists contin¬ 
ued under the military until the late 
1970s, emphasizing hierarchical disci¬ 
pline, sacrifice, and obedience. 

Over the years, there have been 
times of loosening of repression and 
several periods when repression was 
intensified. In 1997, several nightclubs 
known to have gay clienteles and other 
meeting places were raided, and people 
beaten and detained. 

In 2001 and 2004, the police once 


LGBTX activists 
before the May 
11 banned march 
in Havana. 
The banner says, 
"A referendum 
can't determine 
our rights." 



again closed down meeting places and 
attacked LGBTX people in the street. 

Over the years there have been 
some significant improvements for 
LGBTX people in Cuba. Private, 
adult, non-commercial and consensual 
same-sex relationships were decrimi¬ 
nalized in 1979. 

A gay and lesbian civil rights or¬ 
ganization, the Cuban Association 
of Gays and Lesbians, was formed in 
1994. Unfortunately, it was effectively 
shut down and members arrested in 
1997. 

T he Cuban Government began 
paying for sex reassignment sur¬ 
gery for qualifying Cubans in 1988, 
but then suspended the program for 
two decades, reinstating it in 2008. 

The political elites’ hostility to and 
repression of grassroots autonomous 
organizing leaves the population vul¬ 
nerable to the whims of top-down 
authoritarian bureaucratic policies in 
several other areas beyond the treat¬ 
ment of LGBTX people. 

Throughout its 60 years of rule, the 
regime also systematically gutted inde¬ 
pendent labor activity, banning strikes, 
taking complete control of union orga¬ 
nizations, often persecuting labor ac¬ 
tivists, especially anarcho-syndicalists 
(see “Anarchists Confront the Marxist 
State in Cuba,” Fifth Estate #394, 
Summer 2015, as well as many other 
articles about the situation in Cuba in 
FE back issues). 


For decades, it also suppressed 
Afro-Cuban independent organizing, 
while proclaiming that the revolution 
had ended racism, prohibiting discus¬ 
sion on the topic. 

The attempts of Cuban women to 
assert their autonomy from the state 
have been held in check by the macho 
militaristic attitudes of government 
and Communist Party officials. 

In general, individuals and groups 
seeking greater freedom have experi¬ 
enced some liberalization of the laws 
and increases in government tolerance, 
especially since the 1990s, but also 
clear reversals. Through it all, they re¬ 
main closely watched and constantly 
subject to possible repression by the 
Cuban government. 

T he support of anarchists from 
outside the country is needed by 
those inside Cuba who are struggling 
against the authoritarian state. 

At a time when all previous blue¬ 
prints have proven useless for truly 
transforming existence for the vast 
majority, when marxist authoritarian 
states and social democratic parties 
have demonstrated their support of 
the megamachine it is time for people 
to defy top-down hierarchical rule 
and create new, autonomous, non-au¬ 
thoritarian communities and social 
solidarity. 

SK is a longtime supporter of Cuban 
anarchists. 
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& Identity 


Repressive Society s Sleight of Hand 


"Untitled" Ron lies 


discourse in order to have needs met. 

The civilizing, brutalizing processes 
that regulate adult lives and expedite 
child development, have the effect of 
turning most people into a repository of 
predictable ways of being with empha¬ 
ses upon window dressings and chronic 
ignorance of the monstrous remainders 
(e.g., pollution, poverty). 

This forging of a unified, singular 
identity diminishes the multiplicities, 
intricacies, and incongruities of which 
people are comprised. State, capital, and 
family controls are contingent upon, 
practices which transform people into 
frigid, disembodied entities that conceal 
depth and luminosity and the various in¬ 
habitants within. 

In their 1972 Capitalism and Schizo¬ 
phrenia , Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guat- 
tari posit that schizophrenic processes 
are potentially revolutionary pointing 
out that many on the receiving end of 
the label schizo are fundamentally those 
who “can no longer bear the money, the 
stock market, the death forces...the 
morals, homelands, religions, and private 
certitudes.” 


BRYAN TUCKER 


A” 

/m * 


tentative existence is what society’s current trajectory offers us: alien- 
ation from others simultaneous with chronic concern about perception 
by others. Futile attempts to persist in these conditions takes the form 
f claiming an identity, espousing sanctioned banalities, and various 


other nonsense that renders us drained and pained. 

As children we desire(d) to be all; vicious, piercing, silent, delicate, inflated, mi¬ 
croscopic. But in traditional child development processes, longings and impulses 
are cut back and compartmentalized as adaptation to authority, appearance, com¬ 
petition, and morality results in a reduction of possible and actual activity. 

The consequences of standard development, facilitated by family, state, and 
capital, is reduction into a rigid condition of atomized being termed ego, identity, 
or self. The trauma of this transformation is characterized by a handover of power 
to authority and the status quo, by the uniformization of demeanors and mentali¬ 
ties, and by repeated expression of what obligated to express. 

Shame, fear of punishment, and innate tendencies to satisfy the expectations of 
adults, incline children to identify with an ego or a self-image, and thus to become 


oriented towards outer appearance. 

Jacques Lacan, a 20 th century psychoanalyst whose ideas influenced countless 
radical thinkers, theorized that what is conventionally thought of as ego is an alien 
force adopted by children due to coercion and seduction by the Other (i.e., law, 
language, and social structure), and that over time, kids learn to speak the Other’s 


A primary purpose for their writings 
/^kwas to demonstrate the societal and 
historical quality of schizophrenia. Indi¬ 
vidual attempts to create outside prevail¬ 
ing boundaries, to reject identification or 
classification, to refuse participation in 
production/consumption fixated society, 
often get labeled as schizophrenic. 

Humans (and likely most perceptive 
organisms) are hallucinatory beings, and 
in early childhood, hallucinated images 
are regularly substituted for tangible ob¬ 
jects. 

In the Crimes of Perception booklet, 
author and activist Ben G. Price points 
out that within civilization’s parameters 
only certain hallucinations are permissi¬ 
ble. Those include auditory ones which 
instruct the subject as to which percep¬ 
tions, attitudes, and behaviors are admis¬ 
sible and which are forbidden. 

While capable of alluding to the no¬ 
tion that the current order doesn’t offer 
a way out of itself, hallucination can also 
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confer perceptual renewal 
and coincide with perspec- 
tival shifts into intensifying, 
spreading, complexifying 
conscious awareness. 

Expansive hallucinato¬ 
ry states, ones with which 
people diagnosed with 
schizophrenia are often 
familiar, are normally con¬ 
cerned with authentic problems of self and other, meaning 
and meaninglessness, infinity and death, and are revelatory 
of the illusoriness and deception of the categories and decla¬ 
rations that authorities attempt to insert into our lives (such 
as identity, fandom, and voting). They help shine lights on 
the continual sidetracking and vitality draining of the sur¬ 
veys, the spaces to comment, the lines, fees, pin codes, pills, 
passwords, confirmations, conservatorships, reviews, updates, 
assessments, treatments, evaluations, re-evaluations, and exit 
evaluations. 

It is fascinating that psychosis frequently rejects empire’s 
isolative uniformity and embraces difference. In undifferen¬ 
tiated states (i.e., psychotic, psychedelic) socially constructed 
differences often disappear and equivalency between people/ 
all becomes apparent. 

S ubtle qualities of schizophrenia (that are ordinarily 
termed “negative symptoms”) tend to be social or an¬ 
ti-social in nature: decrease in speech and conversing (in¬ 
cluding lack of interest in or capacity for small talk), re¬ 
actions that are considered inappropriate or unfitting (as 
determined by authority), and minimal interest in existing/ 
available activities. It is relevant to note that much societal 
indoctrination and uniformization occurs via requirements 
that subordinates give certain types of responses to commu¬ 
nications spoken by authorities. 

Radical psychoanalyst Wilhelm Reich found that after 
three decades of doing a “thorough study of schizophren¬ 
ic minds, that they look through our hypocrisy, our cruelty 
and stupidity, our fake culture, our evasiveness, and our fear 
of the truth.” Many other social critics have commented on 
the ways in which people that are society’s casualties, those 
ordinarily viewed as broken and insignificant, can possess a 
profound capacity to expose the powers that confine, repress, 
and neutralize. 

In the 1960s and 70s, attempts were made to reappro¬ 
priate terminology connected with schizophrenia as well as 
to establish radical approaches to interactions with people 
labeled mentally ill. The anti-psychiatry movement came to 
prominence during this period wherein therapeutic commu¬ 
nities were established that attempted to give workers and 
patients equal status. 

The La Borde clinic in France aimed to circumvent au¬ 


thoritarianism and bu¬ 
reaucracy and to be run 
in a democratic fashion, 
and Kingsley Hall in 
England where residents 
were encouraged to give 
in to madness, were the 
most prominent spaces 
of anti-psychiatry exper¬ 
iments. R.D. Laing (the 
most well-known figure in this movement and resident of 
Kingsley Hall) maintained that Freud’s most important con¬ 
tribution was “his insight and demonstration that the ordi¬ 
nary person is a shriveled fragment of what a person can be.” 

In 1975, the Schizo-Culture conference was held at Co¬ 
lumbia University, an event that included avant-garde artists 
and musicians, poets and writers, individuals from the an¬ 
ti-psychiatry movement, radical French philosophers, pris¬ 
on activists, Black Panthers, ex-cons, people diagnosed with 
schizophrenia, anarchists and political radicals, and experi¬ 
mental theater groups. 

One purpose was to transform the connotations of the 
schizo concept; to use it in reference to opposition to social 
isolation and the imposition of identity, to challenge socie¬ 
tal procedures that standardize, and to negate systems that 
dominate through the enforcement of self-definition. 

T he conference was arranged to assist writers, patients, 
prisoners, and others to unite in order to connect up 
their ideas and practices related to such things as madness, 
drugs, and creation in order to form new social relations and 
break down barriers between theories, practices, and fields, as 
well as to work on bringing down prison and asylum walls. 
Many of those participating were interested in and contribu¬ 
tors to what is known as the Revolution of Desire. 

With the current level of uncertainty/precarity in con¬ 
temporary social conditions, it is an understatement to say 
that mental anguish is mushrooming. And, with mainstream 
paradigms fundamentally off the mark, deterioration will 
continue to expand and deepen. A case in point is the inter¬ 
rupting and medicating of processes that should be permit¬ 
ted to run their course, which is a hallmark of present-day, 
corporate driven treatment approaches to schizo phenom¬ 
ena. There is an immense amount to be learned from the 
movements and individuals that pushed for social change 
and alternative approaches to conceptualizing societies, hu¬ 
mans, manifestations of the psyche, and mental pain a half 
century ago. 

Bryan Tucker enjoys pursuing various schizo-experimental 
endeavors and hanging out with his cat. Over the past dozen 
years, he has been involved with multiple social equality 
movements and projects in the San Francisco Bay area. 



Schizos are those who "can no longer bear the 
money, the stock market, the death forces, the mor¬ 
als, homelands, religions, & private certitudes." 
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Evoking Spirit: The Anarchist Art of Robert Henri 



Although Henri was a founder of 
NYC's Ashcan School of gritty 
reality, his connection to 
anarchism, b his portraits of 
Indigenous people in the Southwest 
are less well known. 


QUINCY B. THORN 

T he inflated effigy of a head of state, dressed in nothing 
but a diaper, floats over a joyous crowd of protesters 
on a sunny day. Beneath the surface description, two 
spirits can be perceived, the vile spirit of a deranged 
despot and the angry but hopeful and playful spirit of col¬ 
lective refusal. 

Images such as this appear in current protests against 
the rule of racketeers like Trump. They are artistic weapons 
wielded against repressive reality, a part of radical history we 
are privileged to experience directly. In opposing authority, it 
is important to explore many cultural expressions of revolt, 
their past as well as present incarnations. 

Readers of the Fifth Estate may be aware of the role 
played by anarchists in movements leading to the beginnings 
of modern art, especially in Europe. In this country, the work 
and ideas of the painter Robert Henri (1865-1929) is over¬ 
due for serious attention by today’s rebels. 

Henri (pronounced hen-rye) occupies a place in con¬ 
ventional art history, being duly appreciated esthetically by 
bourgeois critics. But overlooked is Henri the anarchist rebel 
whose ideas were (and still are) threatening to the status quo. 

The visual qualities of his paintings speak strongly to an¬ 
ti-authoritarians, and are appreciated as “painting ones own 
time,” in the words of Gustave Courbet, who was known for 


his painting of popular subjects and prominent role in the 
Paris Commune of 1871. 

The meaning of Henri’s work can be rounded out by fa¬ 
miliarity with his influences and the views he came to as he 
matured. 

As a student at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia in the 1880s, Henri became critical of the 
emphasis on technique rather than striving to express the 
spirit of what was to be painted. 

From 1888 to 1891, Henri continued his art training 
while living in Paris, during a time of turmoil and change. 
In defiance of the official Salon tradition, the Impressionists 
had already been holding exhibitions without juries or priz¬ 
es; there were also ongoing shows hosted by “les indepen¬ 
dants.” After visiting one of these, Henri confided to his dia¬ 
ry that they were places “where everyone can express himself 
in paint as queerly as he sees fit. He ean see nature with as 
wonderful eyes as he will.” 

This democratizing process was important to the young 
Henri. Then there were the anarchists. Anarchism in France 
was surging at the time he came on the scene, with Paris 
becoming a major base of activism. 

Calling for direct action to dislodge bourgeois democracy 
and overthrow capitalism, anarchists found growing popu¬ 
lar support. With declared goals of massing workers’ voices 
against the employers, they were a major influence in many 
branches of the recently-formed 
Parisian Bourse de Travail, work¬ 
ing class organizations that en¬ 
couraged mutual aid and self-or¬ 
ganization. 

French Anarchist periodicals 
such as Le Revolte strongly sup¬ 
ported cultural movements at¬ 
tempting to reintegrate art into 
everyday life. They were sympa¬ 
thetic to dissident artists, who, 
like themselves, were ostracized 
for not following mainstream 
norms. 

By the early 1890s, the revolt 
of the artists in France had sub- 
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stantially merged with the rebel¬ 
lion of anarchists. All were looking 
forward to a social transformation 
made by and making possible the 
integration of art and life. It was 
common for painters and writers to 
become associated with anarchist 
movements. 

Henris daily life became a mix¬ 
ture of art school and street-level 
experiences of state violence against 
socialists and anarchists. He noted 
in his Mayday 1890 diary, “...streets 
full of people and soldiers...squads 
of policemen and cavalry kept ev¬ 
eryone moving—not the smallest 
group allowed to collect...saw many 
men...roughly handled, many ar¬ 
rests, the police using swords and 
fists, at any cries of, ‘Vive’ or ‘A bas.’ 

[Long live... or down with...].” 

A t the time he was witnessing 
official abuse of poor and 
marginalized people in France, 

Henri also had regular access to 
American publications sent by 
family and friends. Accounts of class 
exploitation and repression in the U.S. 
fueled his outrage and opened the 
way for global understandings of the 
scourge of industrial capitalism. This was practical learning 
that would nourish his later activism and art. 

After returning home in 1891, Henri continued painting 
and criticizing the art establishment, as well as strengthening 
his ties with anarchists in the U.S. and France. 

A common view of radical movements in the U.S. during 
that period attributes them mainly to the activities of im¬ 
migrants; but the American-born Henri was also deeply in¬ 
volved in cross-fertilization of experiences and movements 
between countries and continents. 

Henri pursued his artistic and social ideals; in addition to 
painting he became an outstanding art educator and writer. 
In 1909 in New York, at the urging of students, he found¬ 
ed an art school. Attendees were encouraged to work inde¬ 
pendently, to explore their individuality and evoke the spirit 
of their subjects in their work. 

In 1911, Emma Goldman invited Henri to join the facul¬ 
ty of the Modern School at the Ferrer Center in New York, 
of which she was a founder. Henri and Goldman became 
close friends and shared speaking platforms. They both be¬ 
lieved that creative individuality in art is attainable by all 
and consistent with a struggle against authoritarianism ev- 


Emma Goldman sat for three 
portraits painted by Henri in 1915 
following her release from jail for 
propagating birth control. 
In the 1930s, Henri's widow, 
Violet Organ, destroyed all three for 
reasons unstated. 

erywhere, part of the global impetus 
toward social transformation. 

Henri’s classes and lectures at the 
Ferrer Center were extremely pop¬ 
ular. He became a board member 
and stayed with the project until it 
transferred its activities to Stelton, 
New Jersey in 1918. In addition to 
teaching, he was active in support¬ 
ing Goldman and other anarchists in 
struggles against legal persecution. 

T he fusion of art and anarchism 
in Robert Henri’s work appears 
in his choice of subjects and his 
method of portraying them. He 
aimed at uncovering the remarkable 
in everyday life, including ordinary 
people overlooked by more 
conventional artists. 

Allan Antliff’s “Decolonizing 
Modernism: Robert Henri’s Portraits 
of the Tewa Pueblo Peoples” online in 
The Art Bulletin, is a very informative article about Henri’s 
work on painting some of the most overlooked and exploit¬ 
ed people of the time, ordinary Indigenous individuals from 
pueblos near Santa Fe and elsewhere. 

Today’s rebels can appreciate Henri’s rejection of the su¬ 
perficial and stress on the essential spirit to be sought and 
evoked as part of the creative process—one way of re-en¬ 
chanting the world. 

Addressing painters, but certainly meant for all who seek 
freedom and free expression, Henri suggested, “Reveal the 
spirit you have about the thing, not the materials you are go¬ 
ing to paint. Reality does not exist in material things. Rather 
paint the flying spirit of the bird than its feathers.” 

As we contemplate the inflated image of an aspiring ty¬ 
rant floating in a clear sky, we focus on the vile character 
subject to scorn and the laughing spirits below who are freed, 
however briefly, by the expressive effort of the effigy’s maker. 

The spirit of artist and anarchist Robert Henri is there, 
laughing, too. 

Quincy B. Thorn is a longtime friend of the Fifth Estate 
and its irrepressible spirit. 



Henri and Emma Goldman became 
close friends and sliared speaking 
platforms. They both believed 
that creative individuality in art is 
attainable by all. 
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Radical Slogans, Militant Actions, but Their Solution is the Market 



Th$ Continuing 

^.Coloniaj&sm _ 

Climate Change 

Solutions 


STEVEN KIRK 

C limate change, global warming, the undeniable 
and irreversible global-scale reconfiguration of 
global chemistry, from the land, to the water, to 
the sky, we are awash in a multitude of changes. 
Each one compounds and codevelops with the other crises 
of civilization. Loss of ecosystems, extinction of species, 
obliteration of the land that runs in tandem with production 
weaves with the consequences of hydrocarbon use. 

But have no fear; there’s a cornucopia of solutionists, 
from the Green New Deal to Extinction Rebellion to billion¬ 
aire Tom Steyer, armed with alarm bells and twisted logic, 
looking to bring the 4 th Industrial Revolution to a neighbor¬ 
hood near you. 

T hese responses have been ramping up, hitting some 
crescendo that flies across the social media platforms, 
promising that the new generation, the new movement, is 
fully aware, eyes wide, looking straight into the abyss. With 
promises of massive capital investment in the trillions of 
dollars, and equipped with futuristic fully illustrated fairy¬ 
tales, these groups begin their epic battle to save the planet. 

But what is this response? For sure, if we hear about any 
response via mass media, there is a story to its placement 
there. The newsworthiness of any organization is often di¬ 


rectly linked to its marketing and PR arms. While there’s 
little doubt that most participants, and the public at large, are 
genuinely and rightly fearful of the unfolding consequenc¬ 
es of climate change, these mass movements inevitably be¬ 
come co-opted by the market and their campaigns become 
yet another tool to expand the logic of civilization. 

W e can say with relative certainty that the sudden 
cascade of mentions across left-wing media is not mere 
coincidence. With almost unshakable consistency, we were 
introduced to Swedish teenager climate campaigner, Greta 
Thunberg and the sudden appearance of Extinction Rebellion 
carrying out disruptive direct action.. This, along with a slew 
of new books featuring titles like The Uninhabitable Earth 
and Falter: Has the Human Game Begun to Play Itself Out? 

All of this pushes towards a Green New Deal, the liber¬ 
al reform program to address climate change and economic 
inequality, or some other massive investment package or cit¬ 
izen assemblies- actions that will not stop climate change. 

However, it will certainly make it worse given the fact 
that civilization is a thermodynamic engagement. Any at¬ 
tempt to continue growth while attempting to eliminate car¬ 
bon emissions is doomed to failure. 

The veneer of unflinching reality-dealing that’s playing 
out in the names of these groups is startling. Why are so 
many deciding to take this apocalyptic approach, and why is 
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the parallel narrative joined to this new movement a fantas¬ 
tical futurism? Interesting questions, but like all mass move¬ 
ments, movements that aim to tune-up civilization for its 
continuance, this one is more about marketing than change. 

To gain the proper perspective, we should consider the 
newest Hail Mary, the desparation echoing from the ballasts 
of our crumbling death ship, the Green New Deal. Part cor¬ 
porate funded trillion-dollar wealth redistribution program, 
part aggressive climate policy, the Green New Deal manages 
to sound both like junior fascism and vomit-inducing liberal¬ 
ism. Never mind that the New Deal for which it is modeled 
after was an ecological disaster and direct colonial tool. 





It s muck easier to write science 
fiction, call it a political act, & kope 
no one notices tke apocalypse kas 
already begun. 

Current liberal darling, U.S. Congressional Representa¬ 
tive Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, has partnered with The Inter¬ 
cept news site, and writers Naomi Klein and Molly Crabap- 
ple to create a visualization of the new frontier promised by 
the Green New Deal—and, it is a frontier. In this futuristic 
tale, we see a portrait of an earth in transition from one meth¬ 
od of production to another. No longer will the dirty fuels 
leave their hex on our houses; we will be free once and for 
all from this tormentor called hydrocarbon. 

I n this sci-fi tale, we can replace the entire civilized petro- 
infrastructure with something new and, by way of miracle, 
use less. The logic is so self-evidently stupid that it seems 
like a waste of time to even refute it. But because we are all 
dependent, and so many born entitled to every convenience 
and luxury, this is the obvious choice, never mind it makes no 
sense. We will grow, but use less.. 

As the gathering reality moves faster upon us, we cer¬ 


tainly seem to be taking seriously ideas that anarchists pio¬ 
neered many years ago, ones that were either laughed at as a 
pipedream or dismissed as more of the same by non-produc¬ 
tion-oriented anarchists. As is so often the case, anarchists 
play their role in civilization by pioneering the social fron¬ 
tier, carefully incubating ideas that the dominant culture ap¬ 
propriates when needed. 

The Green New Deal, while obviously being a tool to 
maintain the techno-structure, is also a colonization tool. It 
seeks to carve out new segments, new economies. Now, we 
must serve new masters that rule the new scarcity. This is 
about maintaining the colony. 

The reality of colonization is that of continuation and 
maintenance. In other words, in order to reject colonialism, 
we need to understand that the colony must be constantly 
maintained and, as such, colonialism is not a historical past 
or a historical period, it is a contemporaneous consistency. 
The land is constantly being recolonized, whether through 
continued dispossession of its inhabitants or the devastation 
and manipulation of the land for the purposes of serving civ¬ 
ilized infrastructure. 

T here is no Green New Deal, no list of demands that can 
be acquiesced to that dig at the roots of colonialism or 
climate change (to the extent we can separate them). Only 
in the linear mind, where colonialism is an artifact of the 
past and we need merely deal with the consequences of that 
event, can we attempt such a project of lunacy. 

First, ignore and redefine. Second, present a solution. 
Third, find your political allies. Again, this is about market¬ 
ing. 

In such a formula, we see that the hollow words and gran¬ 
diose book titles by the supposed leading thinkers are but 
ploys. In their attempt to peddle reality they have become 
propagandists for the new era of civilization. A new era that 
will leave desolate now-ignored areas where wealth can be 
found, mined and extracted, brought back to us. New chem¬ 
istry will be pioneered. New technology will be unveiled. 
Behind the massive and tired trickery of the magic red cur¬ 
tain we will find our salvation. 

As our memories grow shorter, less attuned to even re¬ 
member our plans for the week, why wouldn’t we fall for 
the oldest and cheapest sales pitch of all time. After all, it’s 
much easier than tearing down this infrastructure, realizing 
the end of growth. It’s much easier to write science fiction, 
call it a political act, and hope no one notices the apocalypse 
has already begun. 

Eventually the flames reflecting off our cellphone screens 
will be too much to ignore. 

Former Co-Editor of Black and Green Review, Steve Kirk is 
an Anarcho-Primitivist writer, musician, and father living in 
so-called West Virginia. 
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From Red Anarchism 
to Green Anarchy 

JOHN ZERZAN 


r rom its Eat the Rich Gang incarnation in the 1970s, 
Fifth Estate has been an unparalleled source of new 
ideas. Thinkers like Fredy Perlman, Jacques Ellul, 
and Jacques Camatte were introduced and moved anti¬ 
authoritarian perspectives forward very significantly. 

I was happy to be a part of an exciting opening, as many of 
us pondered the limitations and defeat of the 1960s. Foun¬ 
dational critiques of technology and civilization emerged. 

Since those days, the anarchist milieu has slowly incorpo¬ 
rated insights that update the goal of anarchy. It is no longer 
widely accepted that mass production-which is the base of 
mass society-is a given, a desirable thing. Industrialization, 
once accepted by nearly all anarchists, has caused the system¬ 
atic destruction of the natural world, the current environ¬ 
mental crisis, and the end of community. 

The Left, including classical anarchism (which certainly 
considered itself socialist, part of the left), is more and more 
seen not only as irrelevant, but as part of the problem. 

One can say that the Left has failed. But it's more accu¬ 
rate to point out that it never tried. The Left has embraced 
every component of this dying world. Not only its ruinous 
massification, but that which drives the disaster, including 


—Suzanne Triester. One of 72 Tarot cards. 
suzannetreister.net/HEXEN2/TAROT_COL/HEXEN_2_TAROT.html 


domestication (of animals, plants and ourselves) and civi¬ 
lization (every one of which has failed). Underlying these 
primary institutions is division of labor or specialization, the 
development of which brings hierarchy, loss of autonomy, 
and alienation. 

The early Karl Marx decried division of labor as antithet¬ 
ical to a liberated society. He later reversed himself, embrac¬ 
ing industrial life, which depends upon the division of labor. 
The anarchists followed suit. 

On a basic level, the Left has been the loyal opposition 
of the dominant order. Anarchism in its traditional orienta¬ 
tion has faded away historically in large part because it never 
broke fundamentally with the mainsprings of unfreedom. 
How radically interesting or inspiring could it be to call for 
self-management of oppressive institutions, including the 
most basic ones. 

■however, there always seem to be new iterations of 

I the Left. The marxist-leninist sects have faded away, 
thankfully, but now various reformist groupings are in 
evidence. The current super-loathesome U.S. government 
valorizes anything that is anti-Trump among those who 
fashion themselves as The Resistance. 

This is seen in the recent rise of the Democratic Social¬ 
ists of America that some pose as an alternative, but which 
remains committed to all the basic institutions of civilization. 
The giddy, fawning popularity of U.S. Representative Alex¬ 
andria Ocasio-Cortez, so well known that after only a few 
months in office she is recognized, FDR-like, by her initials, 
has liberals and leftists hoping she represents an opening to 
socialism. But what she and Bernie Sanders advocate was a 
century ago labeled “sewer socialism,” government reforms 
that while somewhat helpful, do nothing fundamentally to 
challenge capitalism or the nation state, let alone civilization. 

But anarchists have been slow to move away from the 
Left; inertia is an apparently persistent obstacle. It’s fair to 
say that “post-Left” has become a common identification 
among anarchists; yet the term is rather flabby or vague. In a 
“post” almost everything (postmodern, etc.) culture, few are 
anti-Left, which would mean something, and which is the 
necessary basis for liberatory politics. 

Decidedly fewer anarchy types explicitly identify with or 
defend the Left, especially among youth. And, fewer defend 
civilization. “Anti-civ” is a common component of ideas, like 
“post-Left.” It is ascendant in part because the global totality 
seems to be self-destructing, as has every civilization here¬ 
tofore. There is a crisis at every level, in every sphere, whose 
roots are much deeper than capitalism. 

But “anti-civ,” like “post-Left,” can be flabby or vague. 
Partly because these are dark, unexciting times, energy and 
imagination are somewhat wanting for all of us. Currents 
like egoism and nihilism, not surprisingly, are to be seen in 
anti-authoritarian circles-and elsewhere. Mainly aspects of 
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retreat in an epoch of defeat. 

Anti-civilization approaches-as seen in such publications 
as Species Traitor , Green Anarchy , Black & Green Review , and 
now, Wild Resistance ., have aimed at theory and practice that 
explicitly, in-depth oppose civilization. They aim at de-do¬ 
mestication and rewilding, and explore insights toward de¬ 
colonization, for example. There is a deep respect for the 
land and for the indigenous dimension. 

The way forward is one that explicitly breaks with the 
Left, including classical anarchism. 

John Zerzan writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. 


Curate This 

RIKKISANTER 

How dreary — to be — Somebody! 

How public — like a Frog — 

To tell one’s n ame — the livelong June — 

To an admiring bog! 

— Emily Dickinson 

Dogwoods swathed in delicate white, gently clear 
their winter throats as cable news updates crawl and 
grovel for her attention. But she doesn't blog, pin, 
Snapchat, 

Instagram or—GodNo!—tweet, and her dumb phone 
shortcomings are just fine. She the freak in the waiting 
room without an umbilical glow in her palm, just 
a paperback copy of something she fills with margina¬ 
lia. 

Too many frogs posting and posting and posting 
for nods from bogs brimming with hyper-focused 
somebodies while apps like tight-assed pimps book 
faces and fingerprints for everlasting control. 

The globe churns away with liars, trolls, and vampires 
who favor their weapons virtual then visceral 
but what else is new except now they pontificate 
and pulverize at digitized speeds. 

In this age of clickbaiting, news farming, filter bubbling, 
deep faking, hive mind, and post-truth, 
a tsunami brews for our collective reckoning. 

Footage won't save us from ruptured corners 
of an asylum imploded—the Mob of Me stranded 
waist deep and wedged tight. 

Rikki Santer’s poetry has appeared in numerous publications. 
Her seventh collection, In Pearl Broth , isby Stubborn Mule 
Press. She lives in Columbus, Ohio, rikkisanter.com 



"Helmeted Hornbill" Marius Mason 2019 


Marius Mason, an anarchist trans prisoner 

serving 22-years for environmental sabotage, has been moved 
to a low security prison in Danbury, Conn. 

The painting above will be one of two dozen as part of an 
exhibit of Marius’s work at the Maine Film Center in Wa- 
terville, Maine on Sept. 20. Fifth Estate staff member, Peter 
Werbe, will speak and singer/songwriter, David Rovics will 
perform. Check the Fifth Estate web site and Facebook page 
for more info. 

The Failure 
of Resource 
Nationalism 
in Bolivia 

Blood of the Earth: Resource Nationalism, Revolution, and 
Empire in Bolivia 

Kevin A. Young, 2017, University of Texas Press 

MIKE WOLD 

K evin Young's Blood of the Earth examines the period of 
Bolivian history after the country's 1952 revolution, in 
which the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement (MNR) 
was able to overthrow the ruling military government 
with the help of popular militias led by factory workers and 
miners. 

To paraphrase Young, it wasn't that the MNR, led by mid¬ 
dle-class revolutionaries, was that radical, but its leadership 
made a conscious decision to adopt demands previously 
espoused only by the radicals as a way of gaining the support 
of the working class, which was influenced by socialist and 
anarchist ideas. 

Although most union leaders seemed to favor reining in 
capitalism through government controls, many of their rank- 
and-file members advocated some form of workers' partici- 
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pation in the management of mines and factories. They had 
enough experience with the brutal profit-seeking of foreign 
corporations to also favor state control of the country's min¬ 
eral resources. 

Most important to the success of the revolution, Young 
notes, "was the party's loose but powerful vision of resource 
nationalism and its capacity to absorb diverse ideas and in¬ 
terests. .." 

The ideology of resource nationalism—the idea that Bo¬ 
livian resources should be used for the benefit of Bolivians, 
rather than foreign capital—was not necessarily a radical 
idea; there were even some right-wing groups that agreed 
with the MNR. 

nee in power, the reforms the MNR undertook were more 
focused on economic development and diversification 
than the redistribution of wealth and power. However, popu¬ 
lar pressure, including land occupations and worker mobili¬ 
zations, forced the MNR to the left. Because of that pressure, 
it instituted a limited land reform and nationalized major 
mines. 

Offsetting this situation came pressures from the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. Because the Eisenhower administration knew that 
there was no credible grouping to the right that could govern 
Bolivia, it didn't try to overthrow the government, as it did in 
Guatemala and Iran in the 1950s. The U.S. understood that 
the MNR was under strong pressure from the more radical 
miners' and factory workers' unions and that keeping the 
party in control of the government was preferable to a more 
thoroughgoing revolution. 

Rather, the U.S. attempted to split the MNR and co-opt 
its program with loans and agreements to limit the purvue 
of state-run companies. It also reached out to the military, 
a connection that undoubtedly contributed to the coup that 
eventually forced the MNR out of power in 1962. 

The history of the MNR in Bolivia indicates the limits both 


of resource nationalism and representative democracy in the 
global South when the world is dominated by major capital¬ 
ist powers. In some ways, the current government faces many 
of the same dilemmas. 

Addressing poverty—Bolivia is one of the poorest coun¬ 
tries in the Western Hemisphere—is difficult and requires 
that some of the country's wealth be invested in infrastruc¬ 
ture and machinery. Some economists believe that the nec¬ 
essary finances should be obtained primarily by extracting 
and exporting resources, but this leaves the country depen¬ 
dent on the unequal terms of world trade. It also causes envi¬ 
ronmental destruction and encroaches on indigenous rights 
and lives. 

In the last few decades, Bolivia has been a bright spot of 
resistance to global capitalism and particularly neo-liberal¬ 
ism. Mass movements have successfully resisted water and 
natural gas privatization and played a major role in the elec¬ 
tion of the country's first indigenous president, Evo Morales. 
That election resulted in the adoption of a constitution that 
recognized the rights of nature. 

lood of the Earth has a short chapter about current 
developments, but a reader needs to know Bolivian 
history before and after Young's main timeframe to really 
understand the significance of what he is writing about. The 
book is well-documented, but narrowly focused on the work¬ 
ing-class movement in La Paz, the capital, which limits its val¬ 
ue in understanding some of the major currents of modern 
Bolivian politics, particularly the strength of the indigenous 
movement, and the ways in which it both forms coalitions 
with and gets into conflict with other working-class strands. 

The Bolivian political situation stands out for the degree 
to which the mass movements from the time of the MNR to 
today have continued to hold the government accountable 
and to question its policies in the streets. These movements, 
which are based in a long tradition of radical struggle and an 
understanding of the world situation that would be the envy 
of many organizers in the North, have made a difference in 
the degree of exploitation the country is subject to. 

Even when a leftist government took power, they contin¬ 
ued to get out in the streets and hold elected representatives 
accountable for their policies. Bolivia's popular radicalism 
is uniquely its own, based in its own particular history and 
people. 

It's worth looking at the roots, strengths, and weaknesses 
of the combination of Bolivian movements that have per¬ 
sistently and sometimes successfully resisted global capital¬ 
ism. Blood Of The Earth can be a useful resource for under¬ 
standing this history. 

Mike Wold is a songwriter and musician, and a volunteer 
and contributing writer at Real Change , the street newspaper 
in Seattle. 
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Woman at War 

Director: Benedikt Erlingsson 
lOAmin. (2018) 

ANN HANSON 

y bu might be surprised to find the protagonist in this action-packed 
movie about a saboteur,^ Woman at War, is not a buxom blonde nor a 
dark-skinned foreign terrorist, but a white, middle-aged woman with a 
few visible wrinkles that appear around the eyes. 

This is not the only surprise in this intelligent film, set in Iceland, that turns 
society’s stereotypes and presuppositions on its head while still managing to keep 
the audience’s attention glued to the screen. 




It opens with a 49- year-old woman, Halla, successfully shooting a wire with 
her crossbow across a set of overhead electrical power lines, creating a spectacular 
rain of sparks, as the line is successfully shorted out. Not long after beginning her 
getaway across the vast heath of the Icelantic Highlands, she is pursued by a drone 
that has been patrolling these lines in the wake of a series of similar sabotages 
aimed at shutting down the energy supply to the Rio Tinto aluminum smelter. 

I n a fortunate twist of fate, she comes upon a Highland sheep farmer who 
agrees to hide and help her escape the authorities. And, so begins a reccurring 
relationship with a man, who refers to himself as her “alleged cousin” when he 
realizes that she is related to the local people who have been grazing their sheep in 
the Highlands for thousands of years. 

This is the first of many plot devices that are used by the Icelantic director, 
Benedict Erlingsson, to politically contextualize the plot and to challenge social 
stereotypes. Not long after Halla’s sabotage, the cops arrest a young dark-skinned 
man, a “foreign national” outside the plant riding a bike and wearing the iconic 
image of Che Guevara on his t-shirt. He is both the classic terrorist stereotype, 
and the mirror opposite of the true saboteur, a middle-class white woman. 

We are reminded throughout the film of the tragic consequences for those who 
fit this stereotype as the same young man is arrested each time the electrical lines 


are sabotaged. 

Full disclosure. I am a first-time film 
reviewer whose main qualification is my 
personal history. I am on parole now af¬ 
ter being sentenced to life for waging a 
guerrilla campaign in British Columbia 
with a group, Direct Action in the 1980s. 
One of our first actions was sabotaging a 
transformer to prevent a hydroelectrical 
line from being completed that would 
facilitate the expansion of the pulp and 
paper industry on Vancouver Island. 

If films could be transformed into 
humans, almost all films dealing with 
revolutionary subject matters would be 
skeletons. However, Erlingsson creates 
a multi-dimensional human by using 
background images—posters on Hal¬ 
las living room wall, Che images on a 
t-shirt, newscasts playing on televisions 
in peoples’ homes,*the weather (flooding 
from climate change), and even surreal 
trios of musicians and singers—to flesh 
out this film. 

L arge posters of Nelson Mandela and 
Mahatma Gandhi on her wall create 
a political context for her campaign of 
sabotage; that the violence of sabotage is 
directed at the physical infrastructures of 
capitalism, but not at human lives. 

Perhaps the most surreal plot de¬ 
vice is the reccurring presence of a trio 
of traditional Icelantic musicians and 
Ukrainian folk singers who create an 
emotional landscape through music that 
accentuates Halla’s inner turmoil. How¬ 
ever, only she and the reappearing young 
“foreign national” in the Che t-shirt can 
actually see and hear these trios. 

Mainstream reviewers such as one in 
Variety, used the expression “witty intel¬ 
ligence,” while the Hollywood Reporter, 
saw “moments of deadpan humor,” and 
Rotten Tomatoes, “jet black comedy” to 
describe this film. 

Maybe my sense of humor, like my 
politics are outside the box, but I did 
not find this a funny or witty film. And, 
considering that Erlingsson found inspi¬ 
ration for the film in Berta Caceres and 
Yolanda Maturana, Honduran and Co¬ 
lumbian Indigenous environmental ac- 
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tivists respectively, who were murdered 
by paramilitaries, it is unlikely he was 
going for humor or wit when making 
this film. 

Perhaps some reviewers and view¬ 
ers will be mistaken in interpreting his 
use of surreal plot devices as attempts 
at humor rather than ones to create a 
fuller political context to the plot. 

After Halla’s confidante in the gov¬ 
ernment warns her it is time to take a 
break, she decides to tackle one more 
sabotage of the electrical line, and to 
write a manifesto explaining her actions 
so “the world will know that heavy in¬ 
dustry in Iceland will be costly.” 

T hrough television newscasts that 
play in the background in her 
apartment, and in homes she passes 
on her bike, we can hear the press 
regurgitating the fear campaign that 
the government has launched against 
the Mountain woman as Halla calls 
herself in her manifesto. 

The message warns people that “the 
Bank of Iceland’s interest rates are af¬ 
fected,” and “ordinary people will expe¬ 
rience wage cuts,” and “a plunge in the 
credit rating in Iceland.” 

She climbs up onto the roofs of 
some buildings wearing a Nelson 
Mandela mask and throws her mani¬ 
festo down to the streets below, where 
groups of young people pick them up. 

They are seen taking selfies and 
sending them to their friends to read, 
clearly happy, excited and energized 
by the words of the manifesto. “The 
sabotage against our nature causing at¬ 
mospheric warming is a crime against 
humanity and all life on earth. The 
globalized industry is the force behind 
this suicidal charge that not even de¬ 
mocracy can stop. There are laws above 
human laws, ancestral laws which will 
not be stricken out tomorrow. It is our 
indisputable right to protect the lives of 
future generations...” 

It becomes increasingly clear as the 
film progresses that the youth, the non¬ 
white segments of the population and 
the traditional people of the Highlands 


are the most sympathetic to her cam¬ 
paign. 

Early on in the film we learn that 
Halla has an identical twin sister, Asa, 
who is played by the same actress. She 
is the polar opposite of Halla, teaching 
yoga and pursing a life of meditation 
and personal growth which she argues 
is her way of contributing to social 
change. 

A sa represents the dilemma so 
many political activists are often 
confronted with; should they sacrifice 
the safety and happiness of their 
families for their political activism? 

Rather than issue a spoiler alert, I 
will say that, just like the human form, 
nothing is perfect. Unfortunately, the 
ending of the film sends a dangerous 
and unrealistic message to activists: 
that the negative consequences of guer¬ 


rilla style actions can be avoided; that 
one can have their cake and eat it, too. 

The reality in the 21st century more 
than ever, is that if one chooses to en¬ 
gage in a militant political campaign, 
one should also prepare for the conse¬ 
quences. As Nelson Mandela vowed, 
they would rather be prepared to die 
fighting for justice than live peacefully 
under oppressive regimes such as apart¬ 
heid South Africa. 

However, the strengths of A Wom¬ 
an at War far outweigh its weaknesses. 
It is a rare film that intelligently ex¬ 
plores the politics of resistance within 
the context of a modern counter-intel¬ 
ligence campaign while still maintain¬ 
ing the excitement of an action- packed 
thriller. 

You get to have your cake and eat 
it too. 


Comics, Graphic Novels, 
& the 1919 Winnipeg 
General Strike 

1919: A Graphic History of the Winnipeg General 
Strike 

Graphic History Collective and David Lester 
Between The Lines (2019) 

PETER WERBE 



A lthough the term graphic novel may seem used simply to gussie up what 
many would call a comic book, the phrase generally describes a publication 
with more serious content than what you find in Marvel’s superhero tales 
of Captain America, Iron Man, the Hulk, Spider-Man, and the rest. 

Graphic novels harken back to the 1920s, but hit their stride as serious literature 
in the 1980s with the publication of Art Spiegelman’s Mans, about the Holocaust, 
Frank Miller’s The Dark Knight Returns , which became the grimmest Batman film, 
and Vfor Vendetta written by Alan Moore, among others. 

The history of this literary form has many facets even including early pornogra¬ 
phy, but it is distinguished from comic books in that they aren’t periodicals like the 
Adventures of Superman. 

David Lester’s compelling chronicle of the 1919 Winnipeg General Strike falls 
into the graphic novel form since use of the term encompasses non-fiction as well. 
Lester is a collaborator with the Graphic History Collective, which describes itself 
as “a group of activists, artists, writers, and researchers passionate about comics, 
history and social change.” 

Besides doing the writing and art for 1919 , his third such undertaking of a 
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Graphics: David Lester from 1919: A Graphic History of the 
Winnipeg General Strike 


graphic novel, Lester is the guitarist with the rock duo, Mec¬ 
ca Normal. His image for the theme of “I Will Not Obey!” 
appeared on the cover of our Spring 2019 edition. See his 
site at davidlesterartmusicdesign.wordpress.com for all of his 
art and music. 

omics, the name itself suggests something less serious, 
are often portrayed as down scale literature, or worse. 
In the 1950s, there were televised U.S. Senate hearings 
into the comic book industry investigating whether horror, 
crime, and superhero comics contributed to what was seen 
then as second only to the communist menace—juvenile 
delinquency, as youth crime was designated. 

Less sensational comics like Donald Duck and Archie did 
not fall under scrutiny, but they didn’t take up some of the 
progressive themes that were tucked into ones such as Tales 
from the Crypt which was the real target of right wing sen¬ 
ators. 

Another sub-genre comic series, Classics Illustrated , was 
a popular publication that ran from 1931 to 1971 featuring 
adaptations of great literature such as Moby Dick, Hamlet, 
and The Three Musketeers. Many parents and educators were 


You would think that an actual 
photo would convey the scene much 
more so than its representation, but 
in Lester s graphic portrayal, you 
can almost leel the anger and the 
solidarity among the workers 

pleased that kids were reading these comics rather than The 
Chamber of Chills and The Tormented hoping that seeing the 
classics in an easily accessible form would lead them to read¬ 
ing the original versions. It’s not clear whether their hopes 
were realized. 

But this leads to a consideration of Lester’s book. Eric 
Thomas Chester, who writes in this issue about the Win¬ 
nipeg strike and whether a generalized version is still some¬ 
thing workers can use in their battle against capital, suggests 
reading in addition to the graphic novel, historian David 
Bercuson’s 1990, Confrontation at Winnipeg, to get a fuller 
and more detailed account of the strike. 

Certainly, the more we know about history the better, but 
what do readers take away from historical accounts? Usually 
the broad outlines of a subject and perhaps a few details of 
importance. Lester’s art, however, brings the anger, the joy, 
and the effect of defeat in a manner that non-fiction words 
alone cannot. To be sure, this can be found in fictionalized 
works of history that appear without illustrations and depend 
upon an author’s writing skills and the reader’s imagination. 

ome of the images Lester has drawn are taken from 
historic photos of the Winnipeg events including the 
one presented here of a trolley car being overturned. You 
would think that an actual photo would convey the scene 
much more so than its representation, but in Lester’s 
graphic portrayal, you can almost feel the anger and the 
solidarity among the workers that led to this direct action. 

In other illustrations for 1919 , Lester creatively conjures 
them up undoubtedly after reading historical accounts and 
which make the passion and determination of the strikers 
come alive. So, there is a loop between the two formats mak¬ 
ing both relevant. 

And, just as Chester contends, the general strike isn’t 
something relegated to working class nostalgia, but rather to 
create a sense of confidence that it is a tactic that can be part 
of today’s struggles. 

Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial col¬ 
lective. He lives in the Detroit area. 
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The Winnipeg General Strike of 1919 


ERIC THOMAS CHESTER 

n May Day 1919, in the immediate aftermath 
of World War I, a general strike began that shut 
down all economic activity in Winnipeg, Canada. 
The general strikes that took place in Glasgow, Scotland in 
January 1919, in Seattle in February 1919, along with the 
Winnipeg strike remain some of the high watermarks in 
North American working class history. 

David Lesters graphic novel, 1919: A Graphic History of 
the Winnipeg General Strike , provides a striking visual intro¬ 
duction to the history of the strike that during six weeks, 
Thirty-five thousand workers brought the city to a standstill. 

The strike was an act of solidarity. At the time, Winnipeg 
was primarily a railroad junction with thousands of work¬ 
ers employed in the yards of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
(CPR). Smaller shops supplied the railroad with a variety of 
inputs, including steel. The rail yards were unionized, but the 
smaller contract shops were adamantly non-union. 

^A/hen the owners of the smaller metal shops refused to 
Tr bargain with a coalition of unions in the industry, the 
Metal Trades Council, the unionized workers of Winnipeg 
walked out in support. They were soon joined by thousands 
of other workers in smaller, non-unionized workplaces and 
the general strike became total. The strike Committee issued 
permits so that essential food could be delivered to grocery 
stores. 

In the end, on June 21, 1919, specially deputized police 
joined soldiers in crushing the strike, after a tram operated 
by a scab was toppled by a march of pro-union veterans. 

The strike leadership was composed of a coalition of mil¬ 


itant union activists and the moderate leaders of the estab¬ 
lished unions. The unions represented in the Metal Trades 
Council were business unions, many of them Canadian sec¬ 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. 

On the other hand, some of the strike leaders were rank 
and file radicals, who were intent on creating a new federa¬ 
tion of independent unions, the One Big Union or OBU, as 
the IWW frequently referred to itself. 

T he demands of the workers were quite modest. The 
strikers demanded union recognition, a substantial 
pay increase and a shorter work week than the standard 55 
hours. On the key demand, union recognition in the contract 
shops, the strike failed, as these remained open shops. 

The history of the Winnipeg strike raises broader is¬ 
sues concerning general strikes. It lasted far longer than the 
other general strikes of that year. For most of the six weeks, 
the strike remained solid and disciplined. Furthermore, the 
strike demonstrated the power of the working class and its 
ability to disrupt production for an extended period of time. 
Nevertheless, the workers failed to win their demands. 

One reason for this failure is that the strike remained 
largely limited to one city, although brief solidarity strikes 
did take place in several other Canadian cities. Only Van¬ 
couver organized a lengthy general strike, but it began in 
early June, a month after the Winnipeg strike had started. 
More importantly, the Canadian Pacific continued to oper¬ 
ate transcontinental trains through Winnipeg, as workers in 
the operating unions declined to join the strike. 

It is very likely that a strike that disrupted the sole rail¬ 
road linking eastern Canada with the western provinces 
would have quickly drawn the federal government into the 
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conflict. This raises the issue of state power. A general strike 
is an effective method of putting pressure on an employer or 
government official, but a successful revolution still requires 
the undermining of the morale and cohesion of the police 
and the military. 

The Winnipeg general strike and the other ones in 1919 
are significant historical models, but can they still be an effec¬ 
tive strategic option in the late capitalism of the 21 st century? 

Solidarity strikes can shake the system without directly 
challenging capitalism itself. Another type of general strike, 
one that starts with a set of demands that could hold across 
all sectors of the workforce, has a more radical edge as its 
premise. In the case of the 1919 Glasgow strike, the Clyde 
Workers Committee, led by revolutionary socialists, initially 
called for a general strike to establish the 30-hour week. This 
was a demand that had already been raised by the IWW. 
Although the demand was later watered down to a 40 hour 
week, it was clear that strike leaders were intent on project¬ 
ing a prefigurative program, looking forward to a new and 
different society. 

A third type of general strike, the political general strike, 
has the greatest potential for presenting a direct challenge 
to the existing system. Political strikes raise demands that 
specifically target the state. 

ften such strikes focus on issues related to militarism 
and war. Prior to World War I, many groups on the Left 
pledged to organize a general strike to stop the war before 
it started. Although strikes such as this did not occur, the 
women of Petrograd initiated a general strike in March 1917 
that led to the overthrow of the Russia tsar by demanding an 


This Is Not a Photo Opportunity: The Street Art of Banksy 

Artist: Banksy • Photographs by Martin Bull 
PM Press 2014 pmpress.org 

ANDREW MEHALL 


immediate end to the war. 

Recently, climate change activists have discussed the pos¬ 
sibility of a general strike around environmental issues. There 
is some way to go before such a strike could be effective, but 
it is interesting that the issue is being seriously discussed. 

General strikes can be an effective tactic. They can solidi¬ 
fy class unity, raise important demands, and demonstrate the 
power of a unified working class. Yet they are not the only 
means to move forward. 

An aroused populace will usually engage in a range of 
militant tactics, all of which can help propel the struggle 
toward a revolutionary turn. Looking at Petrograd in 1917, 
women began by organizing marches in defiance of the au¬ 
thorities. As these demonstrations pulled workers out of the 
arms factories and into the streets, the czarist regime began 
to collapse. 

Recently, the Yellow Vests in France show the power of 
mass marches. Marches can be effective, but so can occu¬ 
pations, as the Occupy movement of 2011 demonstrated. 
Marches and occupations are tactics that can build the mo¬ 
mentum needed to sustain a successful general strike. 

There is no general rule for which tactic will be success¬ 
ful at a particular moment of time. Each tactic can reinforce 
the other in the effort to build a movement for fundamental 
change. 

Eric Thomas Chester is the author of The Wobblies in Their 
Heyday, a history of the Industrial Workers of the World 
during the World War I era, and Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
an anthology based on letters introduced by the prosecution 
during the 1918 IWW Chicago conspiracy trial. 

ing and can be challenging, even if they 
cry out for action and print manifestos. 
Coffee table books do not make unique 
claims or proposals, and this book 
doesn’t either. 

I’m not discounting some of Bull’s 
specific insight on Banksy s process, but 
it seems little more than supplemental 
text for the salient photos and docu¬ 
mentation that make up the bulk of this 
volume. 

Also, coffee table books are enhanced 
by a coffee table, at arm’s length within 
a room for entertainment and transitory 
dialogue. Is this the ideal location and 
occasion for viewing works by Banksy, 
our generation’s Duchamp? Entertain¬ 
ment and transitory dialogue? 

The 20 th century art critic, John 
Berger, would be the first to tell you that 
paintings no longer require pilgrimage. 


A nonymous England-based vandal Banksy, most known for graffiti-like 
works across the planet recently made news with his latest prank, by 
destroying it, or rather by it destroying itself. Upon selling at Sotheby’s, 
an art auction in London, Girl with Red Balloon , autonomously 
shredded itself before bidders. This was a departure from previous works, which 
are displayed in Martin Bull’s 2014 book, This Is Not a Photo Opportunity. 

There is a problem with Bull’s book. You discover the issue when you approach 
the text more critically than you would a coffee table book, which might be all 
that this is. 

This isn’t a wholesale dismissal. Coffee table books are not always uninterest- 



A brie! review of a book about Banksy 
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'Snow" Banksy 2018 


Paintings have a secular mobility due to reproduction, their 
original location has been struck and cropped out and their 
new frame is one that is the backdrop of wherever that re¬ 
production happens to be when your eye finds it. 

If the artists studio, cathedral, monastery, or museum all 
recede into a transparent landscape behind the image over 
time, then what happens when we cannot separate the im¬ 
age from the precise surface and specific architecture that 
frame Banksy’s images? His frames of brick and mortar and 
space and light attempt this same recession as Caravaggio’s 
assumed studio does once the image enters the sequence of 
reproduction. 

Banksy’s work, like those found in This Is Not a Photo Op¬ 
portunity , can only appear in situ, a specific location, and the 
more they are removed from the site, the less they become 
what they actually are. As on a tablet, screen, phone, or the 
pages of a coffee table book. 

anksy’s decisions on where to place his slogans are as 
significant as Robert Smithson deciding on Utah’s 
Great Salt Lake, SpiralJetty y which is surely Smithson’s most 
magnificent piece, a significant representation of landscape 
art. The earthwork sculpture, is a 1,500-foot-long , 15-foot¬ 
wide coil jutting out from the shore of the lake 

The film documentation of Jetty only helps to propose 
how fractured representations are, and the actual work is one 
that can’t be experienced ever, save for perhaps a surveying 
plane ride each season over multiple years from different 
vantages. The scale is so wrong and disorienting in all the 
photos from a simple internet search that one barely has an 
understanding of how it must actually look. 

Each thumbnail is different from the last and yet still 
uniquely wrong, proposing that Smithson maybe engineered 
something purposefully undocumentable in the same way 
that Great Salt Lake is. An issue of scale governed by nature, 
perception managed by humans, and reproduction facilitated 
by machines. 

Banksy’s work displayed here, borrows from the internet’s 
instinctive debasement of everything but surface and slogan. 
His work makes souvenirs of the built world, a similar tech¬ 
nology historically used by kitsch, the thinning of meaning 
as in the meme. 

Memes want to exist outside of capital while remaining 
interested in politics, celebrity, and the bourgeoisie. Memes 
aim to capture all the meaning, leaving nothing substantive. 
The meme simultaneously affirms and disavows. Memes are 
how we know that a thing/thought/image belongs to every¬ 
one, and that acknowledgment is when that thing is no lon¬ 
ger wanted, some relinquishment of property. 

Maybe graffiti is anti-labor before it is anti-property. Or 
those two “anti” converge and hope to birth a meme. When 
all the things are slaughtered, the blood from the killing floor 
is power washed, sanitized, the floor is scrubbed anew be- 



Banksy s work displayed kere, 
borrows from tke internet s instinctive 
debasement ol everything but surface 

and slogan. 

tween each shift. It is labor of one shift that censors that vi¬ 
olence, the middle transformative space between agriculture 
and product. That middle space is graffiti’s utopia, the smell 
of iron riding behind the smell of bleach, the evidence of 
lives lived which is the urgency to make marks. 

I f the internet is absorbing printed language can it do the 
same to Banksy’s preferred substrate: buildings and space. 
B anksy’s works require the interior of the space a bit more 
than the internet (for structural purposes),but it’s just another 
reproducible surface, creating a sequence that is entirely 
facsimile and divorced from the positive from which it’s cast. 

A non-spatial landscape of language and image where 
there is no inferiority, just slogan. Banksy s graffiti contem¬ 
poraries claim that he’s not a graffiti artist, since he’s not 
dismantling the notion of property in the constructed world. 
Once a Banksy is made, that building folds inwards out of a 
sensory reality with a different set of terms than our visual 
reality. 

The interest, interest in the capital/bank account sense, 
Banksy is accruing through publications like This Is Not a 
Photo Opportunity , metaphorically, isn’t the anti-property an¬ 
chor affixed to graffiti, but the anti-entropy part, the inter¬ 
net-like part. 

The principle that Banksy won’t pay back is the loan from 
his predecessors who have paid their debts of property, geog¬ 
raphy and scale. Banksy’s mortgage yields this tepid collec¬ 
tion of reproductions. Memes before the meme, a collection 
of tail eating meta snakes or simply a database for the next 
forthcoming volume for the coffee table. 

Andrew Mehall is a writer and visual artist working in 
Detroit. He founded WAKE gallery in 2011 and is the director 
of Young World gallery. 
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But It All Falls Apart 

A Leftist Guide far Seizing 
the Power of the State 

Seizure of State Power 

Part 3 of Manual for Revolutionary Leaders 

Michael Velli 

Sources of Velli's thought annotated by Fredy Perlman 
Black b Red (2019) BlackandRed.org 

PETER WERBE 

S poiler alert: This text is not well-intentioned advice 
for those seeking to lead the working class and seize 
the power of the state. Quite the opposite. It is a 
polemic against those who seek such a role. 

The complete book (this volume is the final section) is an 
elaborate political canard originally published in 1972. Ad¬ 
mirers of Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, Mao, and Che were convinced 
they could play a similar role in mobilizing that eras sponta¬ 
neous upsurges and catapult their small group into command 
of students and workers and eventually a state. 

Epigones of established authoritarian leaders were avid 
readers of holy texts written by those they venerated, and were 
certain they furnished instructions on how to repeat the suc¬ 
cesses obtained by the authors. Hence, the instructions con¬ 
tained in Velli were sure to be appealing. (Say the name of the 
author quickly running the first and last names together for 
insight into the joke.) 

Fredy Perlman, best known for his Against His-story, Against 
Leviathan , writing as Velli, instructs revolutionary leaders on 
how to seize political power and then deal with those they 
designate as the masses who exhibit an unwillingness to sub¬ 
mit to their authority. However, and here is the genius of the 
text, he mixes in quotes from the above politicians, as well as 
Hitler and many then-contemporary leftists with their exact 
word only indicated in the original by italics. 

I n the first edition, since none of the quotes were attributed, 
an unsuspecting aspiring leader would think it was all writ¬ 
ten by a leftist theoretician. So similar is the thirst for power 
by the dozens of those quoted that it reads as smoothly as 
though it were a single writer named Velli. 

One marvels at what it must have taken to compile the 
hundreds of quotes before a Google search easily brought 
forth sought after material. The ones that appear in the book 
were assembled by going through the tomes of Marx and the 
gangs which invoked him and from leftist newspaper clip¬ 



pings. There are 252 citations alone in the 153 pages of this 
third section. 

Also impressive is that the original 287-page book was 
published almost entirely by Fredy and Lorraine Perlman at 
the Detroit Printing Co-op, which they co-founded along 
with the Black & Red imprint. Typesetting and layout was 
done at the Fifth Estate office, and then printed at the co-op 
an early 20 th century press and equipment. 

T he book, and its later 1974 edition to which Perlman 
begrudgingly included footnotes for the quotes (more 
tedious work!), contained full-color collages, each of which 
was part of the polemic against the unaware aspiring 
revolutionary leader. What is so amazing about them besides 
their content is that the Printing Co-op’s ancient, one-color 
printing press required sending each sheet of pages through 
the machine four times in order to achieve full color. 

One could ask of Black Sc Red, why bother with this de¬ 
nunciation now? The socialists and communists who only 
brought about authoritarian governments and state capital¬ 
ism may have forever discredited the ideal of authentic rev¬ 
olution. The remaining governments still bearing the label, 
communist, which as a spectre haunted Europe over 175 
years ago, are now fully integrated into the world capitalist 
market exhibiting the same features of exploitation to which 
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they once claimed to be an historic alternative. 

The remaining disgraced leftist political sects who still 
speak with the dead language of Lenin have either become 
cults or given up the ghost (or spectre) like the recent demise 
of the International Socialist Organization (ISO). 

Seizure of State Power remains important reading because 
authoritarian leftism in its active phase can be likened to 
vampires. People rise up with a desire for a new world that 
they “carry in their hearts” or long for “land, bread, and free¬ 
dom,” while ambitious middle-class politicians organize to 
suck the blood from that yearning in order to rule them. 

But, there is an authoritarian left zombie phase as well. 
Even though the party-based commandism of Lenin, 


Trotsky, and the rest constituted a counter-revolution, it still 
lurks as the undead, coming out each time theres an oppor¬ 
tunity to feed on the brains of the living. 

Capitalism is always marked by crises, and there are sure 
to be many ahead from the traditional cycles of the economy 
to the big one looming ahead for the environment. 

Forewarned, which is what this book does, is to be fore¬ 
armed. Seizure of State Power turns the arguments of leftist 
groups and would-be rulers against them, and with a good 
bit of humor, it ultimately encourages us to rely on ourselves 
and not revolutionary leaders. 

Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial collective. 


How Pleasure is Revolutionary 



Pleasure Activism: The Politics of Feeling Good 

adrienne maree brown, Editor 
Al< Press, 2019 AKpress.org 

CONNOR STEVENS 

T his book is about creation, the act of re-creating the world; about a new 
world, a new language, a new flesh. Politics based around healing and 
happiness.adrienne maree brown and her fellow contributors offer a gift 
of unspeakable value by way of this sturdy, hilarious, tragic book. By helping to 
reinvigorate the world with magick and remembrance of the ancestors, it is more 
revolutionary than any text I can recall reading in years. 

By emphasizing the physical, embodied consciousness, it is more 
liberatory than a thousand declarations of rights. By centering the 
voices of black women and transwomen and holding tenderly the pains 
inflicted by thousands of years of oppression and loss, it is a splendid 
celebration that “[t]his is the unveiling, and at the end of the unveiling, 
we have nakedness. And that nakedness calls for new desire.” 

Neglecting our ancestors and their pain and neglecting the realities 
of the soul and of magick is as destructive as neglecting our own bod¬ 
ies. For truly they are all bound together. In this way Pleasure Activism 
is a precious laboring for the sovereignty of the soul. 

The path to the soul, the path back to the earth, is the way of bliss. 

“There is a path in which everything is learning, playing, practicing, 
doing things anew.” It is the way of bliss that we have strayed far from 
in this thing called civilization. 

But the return is not a regression. We must follow our own bliss, 
the tug of our hearts, the tingling of our guts. We wander through the 
darkness of apocalypse, of ecological collapse, of soul-death, and yet we 
wander still—but we feel the sun upon our flesh anew. 


end to the grief as there is an end to the 
night. 

Laughter returns.* Tentative at first, 
through all that concrete and steel. Awk¬ 
ward, thinking we forgot. But cultivated, 
indulged, it erupts from the belly and the 
whole body sings the praises of creation, 
the glories of life. 

The realness of the book, its sheer 
authenticity, is attested to in how many 
memories it invokes in me, how much 


T his book is a collective testament to the eruption of the marvelous 
right through the cracks and crevices of civilization by brown and 
other writers such as Audre Lorde, Joan Morgan, Cara Page, Sonya 
Renee Taylor, and Alexis Pauline Gumbs. Grieve, yes, but there is an 


Emma Goldman was an advocate of pleasure as 
connected to her revolutionary beliefs in anarchism. 
The University of Michigan's Labadie Collection cel¬ 
ebrated Goldman's 150th birthday on June 27 with 
a symposium on her life. One of the highlights was 
this birthday cake in the shape of her 1931, 
2-volume autobiography, Living My Life. 
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self-exploration, propelling my own 
self-creation. As a Euro-American, 
cisgender, homosexual man who has 
spent the last seven years in prison, I 
know well the power of laughter and 
intimacy as a means of resilience and 
resistance. 

However, there is a central con¬ 
tradiction in the book, and of radical 
discourse more broadly. By celebrating 
changes in mass culture, such as the 
chapter on Beyonce, are we not, in a 
way, affirming capitalism? Or is it that 
this dominant system can, after all, be 
utterly transformed through forces aris¬ 
ing within its own approved channels? 

ost of the contributors to 
Pleasure Activism support 
themselves through academia and 
the arts, with heavy overlap in the 
Nonprofit/Industrial Complex. In all 
this talk about pleasure and only doing 
what you want, which brown defines 
as “intelligence,” one has to ask, who is 
supporting this? 

Food, clothing, shelter, society’s en¬ 
tire infrastructure is built on the backs 
of working people and nonhuman 
life the world over. When we are not 
grounded in the real work of cultivat¬ 
ing such wealth—real wealth, not ab¬ 
stract wealth—such as through urban 
farming, for instance, we are floating 
in a wonderland of immense privilege 
built on exploitation and ecological 
devastation. 

Even when we are thus grounded, 
serious doubt exists as to what tech¬ 
nologies are sustainable or whether or 
not large human populations are truly 
sustainable even at basic levels of tech¬ 
nology. 

In all the book, there is only one 
passing critique of technology which 
is entirely anthropocentric, and no ex¬ 
ploration of how we can all live in a 
high-tech society without destroying 
the world and everything in it. In more 
than one essay, there seems to be a fe¬ 
verish techno-fetishism at play. 

It would be unfair to expect the 
book to resolve the defining contradic¬ 


tion of our era. However, the failure to 
even acknowledge it in any serious way 
is troubling. But it does embrace our 
dawning nakedness—and with a warm, 
fuzzy arm it gestures toward the reali¬ 
zation of a new desire, which turns out 
to be the most ancient of all: “the soul 
and the mind and the body surging at 
once, nothing left out.” Those words 
were written in 1920 by D.H. Law¬ 
rence, regarding “the pure present.” 

leasure Activism is not actually 
about a future utopia at all, despite 
repeated comments regarding “that 
long arc bending toward justice.” It 
is about what Lawrence called “the 
insurgent naked throb of the present 
moment,” “the immediate, instant self.” 

The most powerful essay of the 
book is by Junavda Petrus entitled 
“Black Women Wildness: A Spell.” 
She writes, “Nature puts the struggle 


in perspective, and I am filled with my 
own power.”It is this earthy perspective, 
grounded in feminine energy that is 
new, ushering in vital transformations. 
“Being in my wildness has allowed me 
to know the divine consciousness in a 
real way,” she writes. 

As brown states, “Whatever joy I 
have is grounded in the miraculous and 
tragic dual nature of the real world.” 

To that I say, in the final words of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, where Molly 
Bloom, wrapped in a moment of eter¬ 
nal naked rapture says, “ ... yes I said 
yes I will yes.” 

Connor Stevens is a poet about to be 
released from prison after seven years 
for his involvement in the revolutionary 
anarchist affinity group known as The 
Cleveland 4 (Cleveland4Solidarity.org). 

He is currently finishing his first 
novel, Scattered Leaves. 


Feminism <5f tke 
Politics of tke Commons 



Re-enchanting the World: Feminism and the Politics of the Commons 
Silvia Federici 

Foreword by Peter Linebaugh 
PM Press, 2019 

JIM FEAST 

S ilvia Federici was born in Italy, taught for years in Nigeria, made many 
visits to South America, and now lives and teaches in the U.S. This broad 
experience, along with extensive scholarship, provides the wide angle lens 
which enables the perspective on view in her new book, Re-Enchanting the World. 
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She is able to assess both the octopoid worldwide reach 
of corporate capitalism and the resistance to its tentacles, 
manifested in a sustained effort to reinvigorate the commons. 

Federici is an autonomist feminist Marxist and a longtime 
member of the Midnight Notes Collective. While orthodox 
Marxist theorists claim the economic mode of production 
determines all aspects of society, Federici argues Marx was 
not true to his claims because he limited economics to pro¬ 
duction (the creation of useable objects as exchange com¬ 
modities), but ignored reproduction (the creation of socially 
useable human beings). 

r or Federici, the economic dimension of life involves two 
things. First, the nurturing and educating of human 
beings who are trained to fit into the economic system, a 
process labeled reproduction. This job is traditionally done 
by women. Second, the creation of objects necessary for life, 



Re-enchanting means returning 
to a world of skared, unowned 
social wealtk and land. 

—Sylvia Federici 

done on farms, in factories and other places, called production, 
a job done by men and women, though traditionally men 
tend to claim this as their bailiwick. Marxists who identify 
production as the only significant component of economic 
life are missing half the picture. 

In her 1998 magnum opus Caliban and the Witch , Federici 
examines the history of the creation of the bourgeois nucle¬ 
ar-patterned family, the social factory where the commodity 
called labor power is produced. This is the reproduction side 
of a capitalist system. 


For Marx, the creation of conditions for a capitalist world 
were mainly brought about by appropriating the land from 
peasants and, in England's case, often converting it to sheep 
grazing meadows. The dispossessed peasants were then 
forced into wage slavery as capital’s first proletariat. 

Federici argues that a similar process went on with repro¬ 
duction. The traditional extended household was replaced 
by the nuclear family which dictated a woman’s role that 
corresponded to what was needed for capitalism to function 
smoothly. 

The peasant multi-generational family and women’s more 
varied roles in the peasant community as worker, doctor and 
(to a degree) shared decision maker, had to be eliminated. 
The witch trials which began in the first years of capitalist 
production, thus, were not bizarre episodes of religious fa¬ 
naticism but, were ultimately about getting errant women 
(and in a few cases men) to fall in line and assume their plac¬ 
es in capitalism, places much more confined and restricted 
than in the peasant community. 

s Alex Knight describes this in a Fifth Estate review 
of the earlier book, “the ‘shock therapy’ of the Witch 
Hunt was used.. .to impose new discipline on the body, on 
female sexuality in particular, and to usher in a new social 
system based on. . .the devaluation of women’s labor” (see 
“Who Were the Witches?” FE #390, Fall, 2013). The process 
is described in a witch’s voice in Alice Walker’s The Temple of 
My Familiars, “When they burned me at the stake, I cursed 
them. I do not mind that they coveted my house... But what 
I refused to give up was my essence.” 

In this new collection of essays, Federici underlines an¬ 
other weakness in Marxist theory. While Marx argued that 
the process of creating a domesticated labor force was only 
characteristic of the early stages of capitalism, Federici as¬ 
serts that this is “something that has to be continuously re¬ 
enacted, especially in time of capitalist crisis.” 

An epicenter of the current version of this depredation 
appears in land grabs in Africa, in which foreign and domes¬ 
tic capitalists shift acreage used for subsistence farming into 
land for agribusiness cash crops, driving rural populations 
into the continent’s fetid cities. As Federici points out, “to 
this day at least 65 percent of the sub-Saharan population 
lives by subsistence farming, carried out mostly by women.” 

The capitalist attempt to commercialize peasant produc¬ 
tion is largely a war on women. Federici observes: “Women 
are targeted because of their subsistence activities. . .which 
stand in the way of the World Bank’s attempt to create 
land markets.” Echoing what went on in Europe in the 
Middle Ages as depicted in Caliban , nowadays, she writes, 
“Witch-hunting ... has returned with globalization, and in 
many regions of the world—Africa and India, in particular— 
is generally carried out by young, unemployed men, eager to 
acquire the land of the women they accuse of being witches.” 
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While one central focus of the African battle is the de¬ 
fense of communal lands by the rural women who farm them, 
another is pushing the city in the direction of a re-greening. 
“This is the ‘movement’ of landless women who have mi¬ 
grated to the towns and, using direct action tactics, appropri¬ 
ate and farm vacant plots of public land ... along roadsides, 
rail lines, and in parks, without asking anyone’s permission or 
paying anyone a fee.” 

Another front in this battle against privatization, one that 
Federici particularly documents in South America, is the 
transformation of domestic/* tasks into shared, community 
actions. One instance occurred in 1973 in Chile after the Pi¬ 
nochet coup: “Women in proletarian settlements, paralyzed 
by fear and subjected to a brutal austerity program, pooled 
their labor and resources. They began to shop and cook to¬ 
gether in teams of twenty or more in the barrios .” 

T his meant the work of social reproduction ceased to be 
a purely domestic and individual activity. Housework 
went into the streets alongside the big ollas (cooking 
pots) and adqiiired a political dimension. The significance 
of this Was nett lost on the police, who declared public 
cooking (and feeding) “subversive, communist activity.” 
Federici documents similar communalizations of domestic 
chores occurring in Peru, Argentina, Venezuela, and other 
beleaguered countries. 

Her vision of social change is about as far from reform¬ 
ism as you can get. So many leftists are concerned with the 
questions of who will own what in the future. Will the eco¬ 
nomic system be controlled and owned by the capitalists or 
the working class? 

For Federici, interested in the sustenance and re-estab¬ 
lishment of the commons, the question to be asked for the 
emergent, commoned world is not who owns what, but is 
this owned or not owned? As she points out, “Commons are 
defined by the existence of shared property, in the form of 
shared natural or social wealth.” 

As Peter Linebaugh highlights in his insightful Fore¬ 
word, Federici recognizes the importance of fighting for the 
strengthening of nonowned social wealth and shared social 
life. 

Shifting geography to the U.S., one can see the 2011 Oc¬ 
cupy movement as a momentary beachhead in the drive for 
a genuine commons, with its sharing of food, labor, learn¬ 
ing and voices. Federici brilliantly compares the value of the 
Occupy commons to the pseudo commons of the Internet, 

which is basically 
privileged property for 
the relatively well off, 
its computer instru¬ 
ments the products of 
abused, sweated labor. 

Federici points to 
two of the central are¬ 
nas for social struggle 
happening now: first, 
that of reclaiming or 


holding communal lands, urban gardening being part of this, 
and the shifting of domestic, privatized chores into jobs done 
together by neighborhood, communal networks; and, second, 
the linking of these struggles—city by city, region by region. 

Re-enchanting, in Federici’s parlance, means returning to 
a world of shared, unowned social wealth and land. 



A cultural event at the Gato Vadio cafe in Oporto, Portugal 


Anti^autkoritarian Portugal 

Germinating Anarchy 


JESUS SEPULVEDA 

L ast June, I was invited by the anarchist publisher, 
Textos Subterraneos, to speak about the newly- 
published Portuguese edition of my book, The Garden 
of Peculiarities, in Lisbon and Oporto. Of interest to FE 
readers, TS has also put out an anthology of Fredy Perlman’s 
work, A Reprodufao da Vida Quotidiana e Outros Escritos. 

My main hosts in Portugal were at the Disgra 9 a Anarchist 
Center in Lisbon, a place where the seed of anarchy is ger¬ 
minating. This seed is also growing in the editorial group of 
Flauta de Luz (a journal on anti-civilization, literature, and 
indigenous peoples) from Portalegre and at the Gato Vadio 
(Stray Cat) center in Oporto, among other places. 

I spoke with members of Disgra 9 a to learn about the his¬ 
tory and current situation of anarchism in Portugal. 

FE:Can you tell me something about the past and 
present of the Center? 

Disgra 9 a means disgrace in English. The center was orig¬ 
inally going to be located in the neighborhood of Gra 9 e but 
since it was moved to Penha de Fran 9 a the prefix “dis” was 
adopted, indicating it wasn’t in Gra 9 e. The name is also a 
wink to Punk bands that normally use such a prefix. Disgra 9 a 
opened in 2015 and since then it’s been run horizontally by 
its core group of eight. There’s also a cluster of more than 
twenty people who often show up and help out. Everyone’s 
a volunteer and all the donations coming from their vegan 
canteen are used for upkeep and maintenance of the space. 


Jim Feast is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the Fifth Estate. His 
wife, Nhi Manh Chung, wrote. 
"The Pool at the Sak Woi Club," 
in our Summer 2015 issue which 
is included in the just published, 
Among the Boat People: A Memoir 
of Vietnam, available from Au¬ 
tonomedia. autonomedia.org 
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The center is home to an anarchist info/bookshop called 
Tortuga, a library, Biblioteca dos Estragos da Sociedade 
Globalizada, a vegan cafe, cinema space, concert venue, 
rehearsal room, screen-printing shop, and two other work¬ 
spaces. 

The Anti-authoritarian Health Group meets at Disgra^a, 
putting on events and activities critical of the hegemon¬ 
ic health system. The center promotes the do-it-yourself 
(DIY) spirit and its members reject all forms of authority 
and oppression caused by the capitalist society and support 
anti-racist and anti-sexist struggles. 

Although they face the same problems as anarchist groups 
in other developed countries, in Portugal there are specific 
challenges in attracting young people. There is a genera¬ 
tional gap between those who left and new generations who 
grew up without any historical reference or cultural back¬ 
ground. Because of this historical amnesia, anarchist ideas 
are too foreign to young people, who need to start from zero. 

They also deal with many difficulties in maintaining the 
existence of collectives like Disgra 9 a. It is essential work, 
since without spaces to gather, it is almost impossible to be¬ 
lieve in any kind of movement—ganized or non-organized. 

Disgra<?a has had a great impact on anarchists locally, but 
also among people in other parts of the country. It’s the only 
space in Lisbon where all the elements needed for anarchy 
to germinate—books, music, good vegan food, and some of 
the most joyful people in town—come together. 

TFE: Tell us about Portuguese Anarchism After Salazar? 

Since the Salazar dictatorship crushed anarchist move¬ 
ments, after its demise in 1974 there was almost no knowl¬ 
edge of their history among anti-authoritarians activists. To¬ 
day, there are few collectives that embrace anarchist ideas: 
Centro de Cultura Libertaria in Almada, Disgra 9 a in Lisbon, 
and Rata Dentata, an anarco-feminist group based in Oporto. 

When the revolution that ended the Salazar regime broke 
out in April 1974, some anarchists tried to initiate a new 
movement. But this was impossible because there was little 
anarchist memory among the working class and the emerg¬ 
ing groups were mostly intellectuals influenced by the Sit- 
uationists. 

However, the Centro de Cultura Libertaria was founded 
in Almada just after the revolution, publishing the newspa¬ 
per Voz Anarquista (Anarchist Voice). This center still has 
one of the best archives of the movement over the last 44 
years. The newspaper Batalha also re-emerged in Lisbon 
and continues publishing today. 

In the 1980s, various groups began appearing in Lisbon, 
Oporto, Coimbra, and Leiria, among other places. In the 
1990s, the squatting movement brought a breath of fresh 
air, and a new generation of anarchists appeared, publishing 
dozens of zines, mainly influenced by the DIY culture and 
the punk movements in England and Spain. 

The longest running squat in Portugal is Casa Okupada de 
Setubal Autogestionada (COSA) which was started in 2000 
in Setubal. There another squat, A da Maxada, appeared in 
2016, promoting self-management and autonomous life. 



In 1908, a group of republicans and anarchists 
assassinated King Don Carlos of Portugal and his heir. 


From 2007 to 2010 many young people—influenced 
by the experience of COSA—were able to contribute to a 
great anti-authoritarian momentum, with hundreds of peo¬ 
ple demonstrating on the streets. During the yearly official 
governmental march to celebrate the end of the dictatorship 
on April 25, 2007, anarchists called for an anti-authoritar¬ 
ian and anti-fascist demonstration on the Av. da Libertade, 
gathering about 500 demonstrators, an unusual number in 
those days. 

But, after the 2008 economic crisis hit Portugal, almost 
nothing remained. Today, some people are trying once again 
to regroup. 

In Oporto, there are no spaces that identify themselves 
as anarchist, but there are several anti-authoritarian places 
where anarchists hang out and develop activities, including 
Rosa Imunda, Res da Rua, Musas, and Gato Vadio. 

Anarchist publishing in Portugal is, however, in one of its 
most interesting periods. 

Batalha , newspaper of the historical anarcho-syndicalist 
CGT, recently reworked its design and improved content. 
There is also the quarterly, Jornal Mapa , produced by a col¬ 
lective of people from all parts of Portugal. Their articles 
offer critical analyses of current topics. 

From Oporto comes Erva Rebelde (Rebel Weed) and 
from Portalegre comes Flauta de Luz (Flute of Light), men¬ 
tioned above. 

The anarchist book fair in Lisbon taking place at the end 
of September and now ten years old, is a well-known event. 
In 2017, people organized the first book fair in Oporto. 

Jesus Sepulveda teaches at the University of Oregon in 
Eugene. He is the author of eight collections of poetry and 
three books of essays including his book on Latif) American 
poetry, Poets on the Edge. 
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Continue from Page 2 

I don't have much joy in knowing that I 
share that status with millions of other 
men. 

Anonymous 

ANARCHY NEEDED 

I'm an indigent prisoner who wakes, 
eats, and walks in lock-step with 4,000 
other blue-clad prisoners here at Illi¬ 
nois's Stateville Correctional Center. 

I need some ANARCHY in my life to 
break out of the rut. WAKE ME UP, dam- 
nit! For a while, I was receiving your 
magazine, but no more. 

Jonathon Haynes 

Joliet, III. 

FE reply: We hope you are receiving 
the issues we send, Jonathon. Prisons 
are getting more restrictive regarding 
what they will accept. The Pennsylvania 
system now employs a program called 
MailGuard where inmate mail is sent to 
a Florida site, inspected, scanned, and 
then available to the addressee only in 
electronic form. 

Magazines such as the Fifth Estate 
must be sent to a separate off-prison 
site for inspection. All of our Spring 
issues were refused, so none were de¬ 
livered to our Pennsylvania prisoner 
subscribers. 

In other prisons, the type of censor¬ 
ship to which radical publications are 
subjected continues; mostly just stupid 
and/or arbitrary. 

A Texas prison refused our Spring 
edition because it contained "sexually 
explicit images." What was at issue was 


the doctored painting of Delacroix's 
"Liberty Leading the People" illus¬ 
trating our Yellow Vests article which 
shows the central figure's breast. The 
fact that it is one of the world's most 
recognized paintings was obviously 
lost on the mail room guard. 

Other prisons refused this issue be¬ 
cause of its theme of "I Will Not Obey," 
stating that it interfered with the "disci¬ 
pline of the prison." 

Our free subscription to prisoner 
program continues with generous sup¬ 
port from subscribers or renewals. 

TO MARIUS MASON: 

I read your review of my Taking the 
Rap: Women Doing Time for Society's 
Crimes in the Spring 2019 Fifth Estate 
and was very honored to read that you 
enjoyed it. It means more to me that 
you could relate to some of my expe¬ 
riences and opinions, than it does a 
review by people who have never been 
to prison. 

I can't imagine how much harder 
prison conditions must be in the 21 st 
century. I only spent brief periods in 
prison in 2006 and 2012 after my pa¬ 
role was suspended, but it was enough 
to open my eyes to just how much 
modern technology and behavior mod¬ 
ification techniques have been utilized 
to patholigize and control prisoners. 

I have tried writing Canadian women 
prisoners who are not political since 
around 2015 and have yet to have one 
letter get through. Not even to Inmate 
Committees. It is a result of the tight¬ 
ening up of access to prisoners by the 
public in general. 

I am surprised you got a copy of 
the book. I did an interview for the It's 
Going Down news site and my parole 
officer and supervisor freaked after 
they saw that Marius Mason and other 
anarchist prisoners were supported by 
the site. They gave me an ultimatum 
to request that my interview be taken 
down. 

The interview was about a com¬ 
munity based group in Kingston that 
was trying to stop the closure of a 


prison farm where prisoners grew food 
for prisoners. I was surprised at how 
threatened they felt any association 
with anarchist political prisoners could 
be. Sometimes, I am still naive. 

I am thinking of you and hope you 
find meaning and joy in your life de¬ 
spite the conditions you must endure. 

Love and Solidarity 

Kingston, Ont. 

Ann Hansen 

FE note: Ann Hansen was a member 
of the Direct Action group during the 
1980s and spent several years incarcer¬ 
ated for the group's activities. Her book 
is available from AK Press akpress.org 
in the U.S. and Between the Lines Books 
in Canada btlbooks.com. 

FROM FIRE ANT: 

Thank you for publicizing Fire Ant , 
the anarchist prisoner solidarity zine 
we publish in Maine, in the last two 
Fifth Estate issues. 

The response, especially from pris¬ 
oners, requesting copies has been in 
actual sense of the word, overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

So much so that we can no longer 
mail out the zine to class war prisoners. 
The cost of mailing is too much for our 
budget and is cutting into our material 
aid to anarchist prisoners. 

However, others doing prison sup¬ 
port can download the issues from the 
Bloomington Anarchist Black Cross site 
bloomingtonabc.noblogs.org and mail 
them to prisoners. 

To support imprisoned anarchist 
comrades, please donate to the Anar¬ 
chist Prisoner War Fund, an initiative 
started by Bloomington ABC that pro¬ 
vides monthly funds for anarchist and 
anti-authoritarian prisoners held cap¬ 
tive in the state's dungeons, blooming- 
tonabc.noblogs.org/war-fund. 

The anarchist movement can do 
a much better job at supporting its 
locked down comrades. 

Robcat 

Harmony, Maine 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MAGAZINE 
ON THE ART AND POLITICS 
OF THE CINEMA 


For more information, or to order a copy of our current issue or to subscribe, 
visit our Website or contact us at: 

Cineaste, 708 Third Avenue, 5th Root, New York, NY 10017-4201 
Website: www.cineaste.com / Email: cineaste@cineaste.com 


Founded in 1967, Cineaste is noted for its 
editorial focus on the social and political aspects 
of new and classic films. 

Cited as the “Most Valuable Arts Publication” 
in its 2017 Progressive Honor Roll, The Nation 
magazine wrote: “Cineaste provides cutting- 
edge commentary...and smart, incisive 
reviews...For decades, this journal has 
challenged the status quo in the film industry 
and in our culture—celebrating mavericks 
and independents, objecting to stereotyping 
and dumbed-down commercialism, and 
highlighting the contributions of women and 
people of color in Hollywood and around the 
film world. As the lines between entertainment 
and politics blur, Cineaste provides clarity.” 

Cineaste provides regular coverage, including 
reviews and interviews, of the work of American 
and international political filmmakers, including 
Oliver Stone, Spike Lee, Ken Loach, Costa- 
Gavras, and John Sayles, among many others. 



Issue For Free? GOOD! 

But only Subscribers assure 
our existence! 

Nothing is ever really free under capitalism. 

Each issue costs $4,000 to publish, so we need 
financial support to continue publishing what we 
have for over half a century. 

Subscribe at www.FifthEstate.org. Get special offers 
including books, CDs, b t-shirts. 

Or, by mail—POB 201026, Ferndale Ml 48220. Reach 
us at fe@fifthestate.org. 


SUBSCRIBE 



ANARCHO-SYNDICALIST REVIEW 


An independent anarchist labor journal founded in 1986 
Sample copy $5; Subscriptions $15 (3 issues) 
Check our syndicalist.us for a full listing of 
back issues and books and pamphlets on 
politics, history, economics and revolution. 

PO Box 42531, Philadelphia PA 19101 

http: / / syndicalist.us 

ASK #76 featuring articles on: 

Anarchist Education & the 
General Strike, Francisco Ferrer, 
Anarchism’s Relevance to 
Black & Working-Class Strategy 
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